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We have been making Columbia Bicycles for 19 years, constantly 
improving them as we have gained deeper insight into the problems of bicycle 
building. We haven’t floundered and guessed our way along during all 
these years, but in a careful, scientific spirit have gone at our task of making 
Columbias as near bicycle perfection as possible. 

Years ago we organized a complete’ Department of Tests, in charge of 
competent engineers, metallurgists and chemists, with ingenious machinery 
for ascertaining the strength of materials and determining the problems that 
enter into bicycle building, and with a fully equipped chemical laboratory. 
Here we have steadily tested and proved, until we have the fullest and most 
accurate information concerning proper materials and proper methods. We 

. Anow the materials we should use, and demand from steel makers and 
others exactly those materials, giving accurate formulas and specifications, 
and we énow that we get what we ask for. There is no guesswork any- 
where—we know. 

Then, to prevent mistakes in construction, we organized a Bicycle 
Council, which is now composed of 21 expert engineers and mechanics, every 
one a specialist i in some branch of bicycle building—a combination of ripe 
mechanical intelligence that we believe has not its equal anywhere. This 
Council has all our carefully-recorded experience of 19 years’ testing and 
proving to draw upon. Every invention at home and abroad is carefully 
examined, and every detail of Columbia material and construction is passed 
upon by this Council. ‘In the multitude of counsellors there is safety.’’ 

But mistakes can be made by workmen—they may be careless, or 
machinery may occasionally be faulty. Therefore we instituted our complete 
Inspection Department, by means of which every process of forging, 
machining, nickelling, enamelling and finishing goes before men trained in 
the making of the thing they pass upon, and each piece is critically examined 
for defects and measured by accurate gages. The slightest variation from 
standard pattern causes instant rejection of the part. This adds greatly to 
the cost of making Columbias,—there are 584 such inspections,—but the 
customer has satisfaction. We turn out hundreds of Columbias daily, but 
seldom an imperfect one—never if the greatest care can prevent. 

It is such methods, employed by no other makers, that have for years 
caused the public to recognize 


Columbia Bicycles 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


The Columbia Catalogue has much information of value. It can be 
had of any Columbia agent, or we will mail it for two 2-cent stamps. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Branch Houses and Agencies Almost Everywhere. 
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The rapidly in= 
creasing sales are 
the best evidence 
of the mecbani= 
cal perfection and 
general #& SF 


Popularity 


a 
of the Crescent 
Bicycles. An 
Honest Wheel at 
an honest Price 

Crescents bave 
the largest sale 
of any American 
Wheel. 2 e 


Wiby not ride 
The Popular 
Wheel ? 
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WESTERN-WHEELWORKS| 


Factory: Chicago. Ill. 
Eastern Office: se warren St. N.Y. 
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(Sarah Bernhardt in “‘ Gismonda.’’) 


Below is a letter from Sarah Bernhardt, the most famous of living tragediennes. Born 
and reared in France, the land of superfine confections, her letter is indeed high praise. 


jown ey)’ S Chocolate 


Bonbons. 


““NAME ON EVERY PIECE.” 


The Walter M. Lowney Co., ee Cincinnati, April 14, 1896. 
Sirs: Since I have been in America I have used your delicious Chocolate Bonbons, and 
must say they excel all others I have tried. Cordially, SARAH BERNHARDT 


SAMPLE PACKA GE § nye wish a pound or more, and your dealer will not b.bow, $2720 30 


will send on receipt of “ 1-lb. box, 60c.; 2-Ib. bo: 
For 10c. in Stamps. es box, $1.80; S-lb. box, $3.00. Delivered 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., i120 High Street, Boston, Mass. 














Horseshoe Nails 


Have long been recognized as the best on the market because the method of 
manufacture is the only rational process that produces a perfect nail which is 


Absolutely Safe— Cannot Split, Sliver or Break. 






The rod at welding heat is surrounded by a circle of hammers striking § 
sixty-four quick-drawing blows to each nail. This action gives compactness @ 
and firmness which identifies it as the only Horseshoe Nail in the world § 
made precisely as the old-fashioned hand-made nail. 


SEND FOR THE 


Mascot Ring. 


Mailed for 10 Cts. 


Stamps or 
Silver. 


The Putnam Nail Rings were first sent ; 


out asa novelty and to show the perfect ¢& ey : ‘ 
point and smooth edges. Recently we « ro 4 
have received astonishing testimonials ee a 
Cure of Rheumatism. 
with Putnam Nails feels this “charm.” 
Why not the owner also? 
ed] 


of their efficacy in the 

If they do possess this virtue (which 
was wholly unexpected to us), it must be 
from the peculiar charm in their man- 
ufacture by Fire, Water and Gas (no 
acids) and the circle of hammers before 
mentioned. 

The horse with healthy feet safely shod 
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should be an orator like Congressman Brown, or | 

like the young man with the stereopticon who 

had given an entertainment in the church ? 

Filled with this aspiration, Wallace would 
seek a certain spot in the back pasture, mount a | 
convenient boulder and deliver a long lecture | 
made up, perhaps, from chapters in the history, 
interspersed with ‘“‘pieces” like ‘‘Spartacus to the 
Gladiators,” or sometimes, by way of variety, | 
| with passages from the English grammar. Thus | 
| that rock in the lonely pasture came to be quite 

an oasis in his barren life. He could be almost | 
happy there, listening to his own voice and 

For Statement of Terms see last page. | encouraged by the imaginary applause of a 
supposed audience. 

| During the last days of June the cadets gave 

| more than their usual time to drill. This was 

| in anticipation of an event of great importance. 

| Hilltown was to havea Fourth of July celebration, 

| of which the chief features were to be an oration 

by the Hon. Mr. Brown, Representative in 

| Congress, and a procession. 

HE Hilltown Cadets were boys| The cadets had strong hopes that their company 
who would have liked to be| would be invited to take part. They did not 
Hilltown Guards, but could | expect a leading place. It was understood that 
not be admitted to that corps 
on account of their extreme 
youth. 

In some respects there was 

a marked contrast between the two military 
organizations. The guards rejoiced in spick and 
span uniforms, soldierly equipments and the 
services of a brass band on public occasions, 
while the cadets had little to boast of in the way 
of outward trappings. 

Guy Conant, son of the village tailor, had a 
handsome military suit, to which he owed his 
election as captain of the cadets. Some of the 
boys had garments made over from those which 
their fathers had worn in the Civil War; but 
many had nothing to distinguish their dress from 
that of the ordinary civilian except caps with the 
letters ‘“‘H. C.” upon them and strips of blue 
cloth sewed lengthwise on their trousers legs. 

All had guns, but they were of many sorts and 
conditions, and the company marched to the 
uncertain music of fife and drum. 

Yet the cadets had no reason to be ashamed. 
They marched well; they were sure that in the 
manual of arms they were at least equal to the 
guards, and their military spirit was simply 
prodigious. 

Their proficiency was due almost wholly to one 
boy who seemed born to command—the first 
lieutenant and drill-master, George Banks. Nat- 
urally George should have been captain, but he 
had given way cheerfully to the superior claims 
of Guy’s tailor-made suit. 

It was the rule that boys under fourteen years 
of age should not be allowed in the company ; but 
Hilltown boys beyond that age and too young for 
the guards were supposed to belong as a matter 
of course. Yet there were exceptions. John 
Gates, who was only thirteen, but who weighed 
one hundred and seventy pounds, was accepted 
as a cadet, while Wallace Peables, who was 
certainly old enough, was refused admission to the 
company for reasons well understood. Wallace 
was poor and ill-clad, and his family had the | the guards, with the Hilltown band, were to head | 
name of being shiftless; but that had nothing | the procession, followed by the orator of the day 
to do with the case. |and prominent citizens in carriages. The Odd 

“i wouldn’t answer at all,” said Captain Guy, | Fellows would probably come next, and the 
when Wallace humbly asked if he might join. | cadets thought that they might properly be given 
Then the captain went on to explain with a/|a place between the Odd Fellows and the school 
frankness quite unintentionally brutal : “You see | children. 
you were never cut out for a soldier. But on the first day of July the cadets had 
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A Successful Celebration. 


The Hilltown Cadets were slighted, but 
they “celebrated,” nevertheless. 





You are | 
kind of loose-jointed and awkward, and your feet | received no invitation. So that night, after the 
are always in the way. You couldn’t keep step, | usual drill, it was decided to send Captain 
nor handle your gun right. You'd break up the | Conant and Lieutenant Banks to consult with 
whole company.” | the Fourth of July committee, and to bring back 

Wallace accepted the decision meekly and | a report to the rest of the cadets, who would wait | 
without surprise. Nevertheless, he wished that | in the schoolyard. 
things could be different with him. He would| In due time captain and lieutenant returned 
stand and watch the boys at their drill, and | with a most depressing announcement. The 
wander how it would seem if he could be made | committee had declined to allow the cadets as a 
a into an active, well-built, handsome fellow, | body to march in the procession, but had advised 
“hae oe his companions! that the boys should take their places with the | 
Wall 8 : get much comfort in that way, | other school children, who were to march behind 
— would wander off alone and build air-| a banner inscribed, “Our Country’s Hope—the 
— of a different kind. Even if he was not | Public School.” 
aie a soldier, or for anything else that the | “What reason did they give?” demanded the 
comet nf _cared for, might he not yet amount to | boys, in chorus. 

At pore + pend other way ? ; “Said *twould detract from the dignity of the 
thines ; ; : ie was far ahead of others in certain | occasion,” replied Guy, in a tone of deep disgust. 
lessens ta m4 could repeat whole pages of hard | “Said that folks from out of town would think 
knew Qt rat Gumamne, fine print and all. He we were a kind of a burlesque on the guards.” 
pa Hey me ge History from beginning to| “The real reason why we’re shut out,” declared 
‘in Poe who else in school could learn such | George Banks, “‘is because that committee is 
a we as he could, and speak them without | made up of some young chaps that want to show 

Ing. prompted? What if some day he| off. If Colonel Dean had been on it, it would | 





have been different. 
going to do about it? I was thinking it over 
while we were coming back, and what do you 
say to getting up a little celebration of our own?” 

“*That’s it!” yelled the boys. 

“We'll make noise enough to drown out their 
old celebration,” added one excitable youth, 
throwing up his hat and giving an ear-piercing 
whoop by way of illustration. 

“Oh, hold on!” said George. ‘We don’t want 
to do anything to disgrace the town or ourselves. 
The rest of the people aren’t to blame for what 









THE ORATION OF THE DAY. 


that committee does. We can have our fun 


without interfering with anybody else. The) 


other celebration comes off in the afternoon. 
Let us get in ahead and have ours in the 
forenoon.” 
“But what can we do for a celebration ?” 
“Well, for one thing we can march through 
the streets and out to the grove, same as the 
other folks will later.” : 


““And what shall we do when we get there? | 
| attention, and when it finally reached the little 


Have an oration?” inquired somebody, with a 
laugh. 

“Why, yes,” returned George, “if one of you 
fellows will act the Congressman, Brown. Come, 
who is ready to make the speech? I'll agree to 
introduce the orator and keep order.” He glanced 
at Wallace Peables, who stood fairly trembling 
with excitement. 

“Why, if here isn’t the very man!” George 
exclaimed, seizing Wallace by the shoulder. 
“You can give us a Fourth of July oration, can’t 
you?” 

There was a general laugh, but Wallace 
answered falteringly, ‘‘I should like to, if you 
thought I could do it.” 

“Do it? Of course you can!” cried George. 
“Just give us a little Bunker Hill and Declaration 
of Independence, and so on. You know all 
about those things. What do you say, gentlemen ? 
Shall Mr. Peables serve us as Fourth of Juiy 
orator? Contrary minded? It is a vote.” 

Wallace looked pleased for a moment, and then 
a shade of doubt passed over his face. 

“I’d like to do it,” he said in a low voice to 
George, “but my clothes are hardly good enough.” 

Captain Guy overheard, and with wnusual 
generosity he offered to place his own Sunday 
suit at Wallace’s disposal. 

“Tt won’t quite fit you,” he said; “but you 
aren’t so much taller than I am, and I’m only a 
little bigger round than you are. It will do very 
well, and it’s brand-new. You must be careful 
of it, you know.” 

Wallace expressed his thanks as best he could 
and shortly disappeared. The other boys 
remained until the evening had faded into night, 
talking over with high glee the plans for the 
celebration. 

“Look here, fellows,” said Guy Conant, at 


But now what are you) 





length, as if struck by a sudden thought, ‘‘don’t 
you go to throwing things at Wallace while he is 
speaking—eggs or anything of that kind. I don’t 
want my best clothes spoiled.” 

“Oh, come now!” said George, before the 
others had time to reply. ‘‘Let’s have this thing 
understood once for all. Wallace Peables is 
going to be treated just as well as if he was 
Congressman Brown. We've never let him into 
anything before, and it is only fair to give hima 
chance now. And he'll do well, too. As I 
understand it, you want me to preside at the 
grove, and anybody that 
imposes upon Wallace im- 
poses upon me.” 

“That's all right,” agreed 
the boys: and Guy looked 
relieved. 

No doubt those familiar 
enough with the character- 
istics of boys to know how 
ready they are to plan, 
and how unlikely they are 
to execute, might have 
prophesied that this pro- 
posed celebration would 
never take place; but there 
are exceptions to all rules, 
and so it came to pass that 
shortly before noon on 
Fourth of July day the 
boys’ procession actually 
began to move through the 
Hilltown streets. 

It is true that some of 
the features which had 
been counted upon were 
lacking. But the cadets 
were all there, looking 
decidedly more martial 
than ever before. The fife 
and drim corps, consisting 
of two fifers and three 
drummers, made music 
which, if not so tuneful 
as that of the brass band, 
could be heard almost as 
far. 

Next to the cadets came 
a respectable-looking horse 
and wagon which had been 
lent by the father of one of the boys for the use 
of the orator of the day. As no one of the cadets 
could be spared from the ranks, one of the 
smaller boys had been induced to ride by 
Wallace’s side in the role of prominent citizen. 

The procession was materially lengthened by 
the presence of many school children, who counted 
it great luck to be allowed to take part in two 
celebrations in one day. 

Altogether the procession attracted no little 


| grove near the village where picnics were usually 
held, there was a goodly company of spectators 
waiting to see what next. The cadets broke ranks, 
and George and Wallace mounted the rough plat- 
form which had been built for use at out-of-door 
meetings. 

George advanced to the front. ‘‘l have been 
appointed,” he said, ‘‘to preside at this meeting. 
And to keep order!” he added, pausing a moment 
to allow the significance of his words to sink into 
the minds of his hearers. ‘“‘And I take pleasure 
in introducing the orator, Mr. Wallace Peables, 
who will make a speech appropriate to the day.’ 

A vigorous hand-clapping, followed by some 

| more pronounced demonstrations, greeted Wallace 
| as he came forward. The Sunday suit which he 

wore was at least as near a fit as had been 
| promised ; the effect in perspective was not bad, 
| and no orator was ever more free from embarrass- 
| ment than Wallace as he began to speak. 

His opening remarks were devoted to the cir- 

cumstances attending the discovery of America 
by Columbus, and he followed somewhat closely 
the line of thought presented in Quackenbos’s 
well-known history of the United States. 
There was good attention for a few minutes; 
then signs of restlessness appeared. ‘There was 
|too much moving about and conversation, and 
| some of the cadets were thoughtless enough to join 
in with the orator in reciting familiar passages. 

“Order!” thundered the chairman; and then 

| in a low tone to the speaker, “You'd better skip 
| some, and come to where it’s more interesting.”’ 

Wallace, taking the hint, passed on rather 
| abruptly to the adventures of Capt. John Smith. 
Even this did not prove to be sufficiently exciting ; 
| and as it now lacked not more than an hour or so 
| of the arrival of the train on which Congressman 
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Brown was expected, a gradual movement toward | 
the station began. This soon developed into a 
complete breaking up of the audience, as if a 
panic had struck it. 

Perhaps some of the eadets would have liked 
to join the mad rush to the village, but if so a 
look from George restrained them. ‘Go on,” he 
said to Wallaee. ‘‘We’ll see you through.” 

Wallace, in nowise diseoneerted, went on, leav- 
ing the settlement of the colonies, and proceeding 
to the French and Indian War. Presently it 
seemed that some of the audience who had 
deserted were coming back, and later a noise as 
of an approaching crowd was heard. 

Then a small boy, very much out of breath, 
came running up to the platform and interrupted 
the speaker. ‘Say, George,” he panted, ‘‘they’ve 
got a despatch from Congressman Brown that 
he can’t come, and they’ve given up their meeting, 
and everybody’s coming up here to see what 
you’re up to—the guards and band fellers and | 
all!” : 
Almost as he spoke the grove became alive | 
with a good-natured but noisy crowd. 

“Must I stop now?” inquired Wallace. | 

‘“‘Not by a long chalk !” replied George, sternly. 
‘*This is our celebration, and we'll put it through. | 
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And when, soon after the assembling of Con- 
gress, he received a package of agricultural 
reports, addressed to Wallace Peables, Esq., and 
bearing the frank of W. J. Brown, M. C., he felt 
that his fame was fully assured. 

F. E. C. Rosstns. 
-o- 


OUR LAND 


Still may her flowers untrampled spring, 
Her harvests wave, her eities rise ; 
And yet, till Time Shall fold bis wing, 
Remain Earth’s loveliest paradise! 
Wilhan Jewett Pabodte. 


* 
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His Sunday Job. 


The hired boy’s story. His experience 
with a real “character” in northern 
Maine. 

Y father was a Maine farmer, with a 
large family of boys and a small home 
farm. High farming would not have 
paid at that time, and we were not so 

near a city that market-gardening would have 

| been a good place for us. So there was no way 





But I tell you what—you skip to the Battle of | of using all our labor on the place; therefore it 


Lexington. Ladies and gentlemen,” he shouted, 
“if you will please be quiet, the orator 
will tell us about the Battle of Lex- 
ington !” 

Wallace, making his voice heard 
above the confusion, proceeded to 
describe the battle, quoting extensively 
from the words of Mr. Quackenbos. 

“Now wait a minute, Wallace,” 
whispered George, when the account 
was finished, “‘and I’ll fix ’em. 

“Fellow citizens,” he eried, at the 
top of his lungs, “‘let’s give three 
rousing cheers for the minutemen of 
'7h—the fellows who had no pretty 
uniforms, but were worth just as 
much as those who had!” 

There was aroar of laughter at this 
sally, but the cheers were given with 
rousing effect. 

‘*Next we’ll hear about Bunker 
Hill,” announced George, and Wallace 
related the story in full. 

“Now,” said George, when the ap- 
plause following this recital had 
ceased, ‘‘while the speaker is resting, 
the fife and drum corps will play 
*Yankee Doodle.’ ’ 

“Yankee Doodle” was the master- 
piece of the corps, and the music was 
received in a way that was very grati- 
fying to the performers. ‘‘We just 
lifted that crowd right off their feet,” 
the leader boasted afterward. 

“Oan you say the Deelaration of 
Independence?” asked George of 
Wallace, as the music ceased. 

“I can say anything that is in the 
history,” replied Wallace, promptly. 

‘*Phe Deelaration of Independence 
will come next,” announced George 


| was neeessary for some of us to “‘work out’’ by 


the season and 

contribute our 
ae wages to the 
support of the 
family. 

I was sixteen 
years old when 
I began to work 
out, first with 
one of my un- 
eles not far 
from home. He 














“MAKE THEM ALL CAPITAL 








LETTERS.” 


farmers’ wives did not like ‘great eaters’ for 
hired men, and because there were several girls 
at the table whose presence made me feel sheepish. 

“Uncle Ben,” or “Deacon” Edmunds, as he 
was known throughout Roxbury, investigated 
me as we sat at supper, asking my name, where 
I came from, how old I was, what I had done, 
where I had worked before, etc. 


After supper he told me that he would hire me | 


at eleven dollars a month for six months, and I 
could begin work on Monday. 

“And sinee this is Saturday night,’’ he went 
on, ‘and you’re a good ways from home, you can 
stay over Sunday if you want to, and be all-ready 
Monday morning.” 

I gladly accepted the offer, 
shown to a bed in the unfinished chamber of the 
house. 

As soon as I heard any one astir next morning | 
I got up and went down to help at the farm 
chores. It was Unele Ben Edmunds himself 
who was moving about, and he remarked that I 
might go out to the barn with him and help milk 
the six cows. 


On going outdoors | saw the premises for the | 
first time, and gazed with wonder at some of the | 


objeets. Close beside the corner of the house 


and was soon | 
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**Look at the letters there,” said he. ‘‘Make 
them all capital letters. You will see ‘em at the 
beginning of every verse.” 

In the course of an hour he had finished his 
own verse, but I had searcely three letters of 
mine done. Perceiving that I was flustered 
greatly by his attentions, be ere long took his way 
| across the pasture and left me to my own devices. 
I finished pretty soon after that a very rough 
| job, and hastening to the house, laid the mallet, 
drill and Bible on the kitchen door-step and made 
for the highway. My resolution was taken. [| 
would not stay there. 

My ideas were those of a mere boy, and I 
really thought that the old man was crazy, or else 
that he was playing some sort of practical joke 
j on me. So I headed for my aunt’s house in 
| Rumford, and ran more than half the way there. 

But when, in reply to my aunt’s questions, I 
| confided to her what had occurred, she remon- 
| strated with me vigorously. 
| “Now, Cyrus, you go straight back,” said she. 
| “I’ve heard ef Uncle Ben Edmunds—he’s one 
|of the best men in the world. There isn’t a 
better place to work in this county. They are 
nice folks, and you need to feel thankful that 
Pll get you some 





| you’ve got so good a place. 


stood what seemed to be the head and shoulders | dinner, and then you go right back there and 


of a man, carved from stone. Near the head was | 


a life-size stone dog. Now I had never seen 
anything like statues before; the stone head gave 
me a queer sensation, and I stared at it with a 
certain fear in my surprise. 

When I turned, with two milk pails on my 

arm, to follow my new employer to the barn, I 
saw something still more wonderful to me than 
the graven images. The barn-yard was sur- 
rounded by a wall of very large stones, and the 
posts for the bars that led into it were astonishing 
objects. 
Both were of stone; one of them was at least 
six feet high and as large 
around as a molasses hogs- 
head; it had been worked 
off round and smooth, and 
then inscribed with the Ten 
Commandments, cut into the 
granite very clearly, and 
plainly legible at a distance 
of twenty yards. 

The post on the other side 
was not quite as regular in 
contour, but equally massive | 
and had the Lord’s Prayer | 
chiselled on it. 

Numerous other great | 
stones of the enclosing wall 
had texts from the Bible | 
eut into them. On one I 
read ‘‘Swear not at all;’’ on 
another “Remember thy | 


youth.” 


deacon told me the cows 
were in the barn, and we 
went inside to milk them. 
The old man said nothing 
tome about the inscriptions, 


to the audience. Wallace, in spite of his long- | did not require me to work very hard, but | and 1 asked no questions; if he had vouchsafed 
continued effort, showed no sign of weariness as | then he did not pay me full wages, and he said | any sort of explanation, I should not, probably, | its fascination. 


he began to speak again; and whatever might | 
have been the reason, the crowd was still at last. 
The boy’s clear, shrill voice could be heard | 
- distinetly all through the grove, and every sentence 
of Jefferson’s immortal paper seemed to be | 
followed with breathless interest. 

‘Well done!” exclaimed a tall, gray-haired 
man at the close, and everybody recognized 
Colonel Dean, the gentleman who was to have 
presided at the afternoon meeting. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,” said Chairman 
George, ‘“‘the Hilltown band have consented to | 
play,” and the brass band proceeded to render 
the same medley of patriotic airs which they had 
intended to give at the close of Congressman 
Brown’s oration. 

“This closes the exercises,” announced George, 
in a tone of relief, when the band had finished 
their selection. 

“One moment, sir, if you please,” said Colonel 
Dean, mounting the platform. ‘I am very sorry 
that the Honorable William J. Brown is unavoid- 
ably absent, but I think that his place has been 
very well taken by our friend, the orator ; and I am 
sure that the chairman of this meeting has pre- 
sided with much more ability than I should have 
shown. Now | wish te suggest that, as most of 
those who were to take part are here, we go 
ahead and form our procession; and I think it 
eminently proper that, as this has been their 
meeting, the younger military company, the—ah, 
yes—the Hilltown Cadets, take the lead. And fT! 
shall be most happy to have the orator of the day 
ride in my carriage.” 

And even thus the procession marched back to 
the village, the cadets at the head, and Wallace 
riding by the side of Colonel Dean, where Con- 
gressmman Brown was to have ridden. 

Of course the cadets were greatly elated, but 
their happiness was as nothing compared with 
that of Wallace Peables. His fondest dreams 
had been realized. Nor did his triumph end with | 
the day. It was renewed when he read in the | 
county paper the next week that ‘‘Representative | 
Brown, owing to illness in his family, was 
obliged to disappoint the people of Hilltown on 
the Fourth, but his place was acceptably filled by | 
Mr. W. Peables, of that town.” 





he would not do se the next spring, when | 
"would be seventeen years old and more ambitious. 
I thought I could de a man’s work and get a 
man’s pay, so | set off one morning about the 
middle of April to find a place among strangers, 
who would neither favor me nor get me to put up 


| with half wages. 


Away I went, looking for a farmer who would 
hire me through the towns of Woodstock and 


| Bethel in Oxford County; the candid farmers 


generally told me that I was too young, or that 
my muscles were “‘not hardened up enough,” or 
that I was too green and lathy. Such remarks 
on my personal condition and appearance made 
the first day rather disagreeable 

I passed my first night away from home with 
an aunt who lived at the ‘‘Corners,” called 
**Pin-hook,”’ in the northern part of Woodstock. 
Next morning I plodded along very muddy 
reads through Milton Plantation and eressed the 
Androscoggin River by ferry to the town of 
Rumford, where the farmers all told the same 
things I had heard the day before. 
second night with another aunt in Rumford, and 
entered the town of Mexico the next day. 


But the “Mexicans” would have none of me. | 


The April afternoon was drawing to an end, and 
I had had no dinner, and there was no aunt of 
mine within easy reach. What to do for food and 
shelter I could not think until I neared the 
borders of the town of Roxbury, which lies next 
to and north of Mexico. Here a farmer, who 
did not wish to hire me himself, advised me to 
apply to one “Uncle Ben” Edmunds, who lived 
farther on in Roxbury. 

“The old man wants a hand,” he added, with 
a laugh. “I guess he will take ye,” and he told 


me where the Edmunds farm was and how to go | 


there. 

It had grown dark when I reached the place, 
and I knocked while the family was at supper. 
A white-headed but hale old man came to the 
door. 

‘Come in and let me look at ye,” said he, when 
I had told my ease. “Been to supper? Wal, 
then, set down to table with us.” 

I did so, and tried not to show myself as 
hungry as I really was, because I knew that 


I passed the | 








have considered the place as so very strange. 

After breakfast the old farmer read a chapter | 
from the Bible and conducted family prayers. 
Later, when I had gone out-of-doors, he asked | 
me to go with him to the cattle pasture across the | 
intervale at a distance from the house, and he | 
took a basket on his arm, in which I saw several 
drills and two mallets. 

Could it be, I thought, that the deacon, with all 
his piety, was going to blast rocks on Sunday! 
But I said nothing as we went across the fields 
and climbed up the pasture side, where there 
were young maples and beeches growing on land 
strewn with many large, rugged rocks. 

The path led among these great boulders, and 
I noted that not a few had texts of Scripture cut 
on them. 


apart, then handed me a drill and mallet and said, 
solemnly : 
‘**There’s no preachin’ that we can ’tend to-day, 


and this is the next best thing to it. Cyrus, let | 


me see you chisel the shortest verse in the Bible 
on that rock. Chip off the moss, smooth a place, 
and chisel that verse on it.’’ 


But I had never heard which was the shortest | 


verse in the Bible, and stood at a loss, not daring 
to ask. 

After regarding me searchingly for a time, he 
asked whether I knew the verse. I was obliged | 
to confess that I did not. Thereupon, without | 
speaking, he took a Bible from the basket, and | 
opening the fourth Gospel, pointed it out to me, 
“Jesus wept.” ‘‘Now let me see you cut that,” 
said he. 

Stone-cutting was a wholly new sort of work 
for me, and I set about it in great embarrassment. 
I could read and write, yet, strange as it may 
seem, I could not even remember how to fashion 
the letters with drill and mallet in hand. 
a dreadful piece of work of it, beginning over 


| and over again and making no progress. Mean- 
| time my taskmaster was chipping away busily at | 


his chosen roek. 
At last he approached and viewed my attempts 
in silent dis: atisfaction. 


propped it open near me with two small stones. 


Creator in the days of thy | 
I had read perhaps | 
six more texts when the | 


Evidently my employer had done these | 
things, for now he selected two rocks, not far | 


T made | 


Divining presently the | 
trouble which I was in, he brought the Bible and | 


stay. Your father would say just what I do.” 
“But I can’t cut letters,” said I. “I don’t 
| know how.” 
| “Oh, it isn’t likely that Uncle Ben will keep 
you cutting letters mueh of the time,” rejoined 
my aunt, sharply. ‘‘That is only a way he has 
sometimes. He thinks that it makes folks better 
to see Scripture texts before them as they work. 
It keeps the hired men from swearing and abusing 


the eattle. It’s a good place. I’m glad he hired 
you. Now you eat your dinner and go right 
back.” 


My aunt’s authority prevailed with me, and | 
returned to the Edmunds’ place, arriving in time 
to assist at the evening milking. 

Never again did the deacon set me to inscribe 
texts, and as my aunt predicted, I found the place 
a good one. It seemed like home to me before 
my six months’ term of labor had expired. 
| Ah well! that was years and years ago. 

Curiosity led me to visit the old farm last summer. 
Uncle Ben Edmunds has long been dead, but the 
great stone posts of the old barn-yard still stand 
‘there, and the inscriptions on them can still be 
| read. Cyrus WATERHOUSE. 
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Recollections of Boyish Adventures. 


By Sir William M. Conway. 





The small beginnings of a famous moun- 
tain-climber. 


ME people are so made that hum- 
drum existenee is intolerable to 
them. If they are compelled into 
offices, they beeome speculators or 
originators of business ventures. 
The English-speaking race is made 
of such people. That is why sport 

has so much charm for them. Its uncertainty is 


| 





| ‘The desire for adventure, that is to say for the 

unexpected, leads some of us to strange places, 
| the stranger the better, for in strange places who 
| knows what may happen next? I suppose this 
| is why I took to mountain-climbing from 
boyhood, and why I love it now. 

How well I remember my first snow climb, 
when every step was into a world new to me! 
The start was in the night—Orion was shining 
low down in the south. The woods we first 
passed through seemed like fairy glades. Then 
came the grassy hillside, and then the snow. | 
had never seen snow like it, granular and icy. 

| The dawn broke like a forest-fire in the east, the 
mountaintops flamed, the snow-field glittered, 
and all the world seemed new. 

Soon clouds came down and enveloped us, but 
| what cared I, so long as my friends were willing 
{to go forward? Snow fell, wind blew; we 
| shivered with cold; we could not see twenty 
yards in any direction; but the guide knew the 
way, and my eagerness warmed the kindness of 
| my shivering companions, who doubtless would 
| gladly have turned back. 
| ‘Truth to tell, it was a miserable day for the 
hills and a wretched expedition. We saw no 
view from our summit, we were wetted to the 
skin and we lost our way, but never again shall 
I have a day so full of delights. I have been in 
more dangerous places sinee, and had an escape 
| or two here and there, but the unknown never 
came so near to me as then, nor will come till I 
| stand on the ultimate shore. 

My friend, the late Charles Kingsley, when 
recovering from a dangerous illness, was asked 
how he felt when death was hovering so neal 
him. He replied that he had experienced a 
| feeling of “intense curiosity.” There spoke an 
| adventurous man. May we be as fearless when 
our time comes! There is that adventure ahea¢ 
of all of us for certain; we need not seek it at 
| the world’s end. 


| 


But it is not necessary to travel to find 
adventure. The most exciting adventures often 


arise in daily life. There are more accidents and 


hairbreadth eseapes in modern cities than in all 
the savage regions of the world put together, 
| whilst the days of an exploring party’s travels 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


are often very monotonous, and the work of | bolted away from under me, and I was left | through the air and penetrated to the bowels of 


survey and collection very humdrum and hard. | suspended. 


Adventure comes to the adventurous like laughter 
to the merry. 

Babies are of all living things, except puppies, 
the most adventurous; but, unfortunately, they 
forget all the fun they have. I have a dim 
reminiscence of seizing hold of the chimney of a 


cousin’s toy locomotive and being handsomely | 
burnt, and a variety of the like scrapes, but the | 


two most glorious episodes of my childhood 
remain with me still. 

One was a quite magnificent head-forward 
glissade down a very long staircase, the rush of 
which is a memory of perfect delight; the other 


was more serious, and I was too undeveloped to | 


appreciate it aright. 

I believe | was two and a half years old when 
it happened. My people always told me that I 
could not possibly remember it, but, as will be 
seen, I proved them wrong. 
this way at a place on the Thames called Graves- 
end, which is now 
wharves, but was then a watering-place handy 
to Rochester, where I was born. 


It came to pass in | 


The animals disappeared, and I 
descended at leisure and returned to the crowd, 
who were quite excited at the adventure. An old 
gentleman greeted me, and said I was a good boy 
because I had not shouted out, and had kept hold 
of my whip. 

It must have been a year or two after this that 
we spent a summer on the Clyde, and I had the 
exquisite pleasure of boating. The water was 
generally calm, and I was allowed to go out 
alone, but not far from shore. 
hundred yards out was a rock, whose top above 
the water was perhaps a yard square. This 
was my kingdom. I imagined a castle on it, and 
soldiers and guns. It was besieged, and there 
was a desperate battle in which my people were 
victorious. 


boat was well in. 


| the current. 1 rowed and rowed in my unskilled | 


mere manufactories and 


My parents and grandparents took two houses | 
facing the river and about a quarter of a mile | 


apart. A road ran in front of them, and there 
was an elevated path on the far side of it on top 
of a bank by the river. 
were chiefly associated in my mind with my 


Cakes and presents | 


grandmother, so that I always counted the hours | 


ull I was taken to see her. 

One day, being left alone by my nurse and 
within reach of my hat, I clapped it on my head 
and slipped out of the house unperceived. I 
remember climbing the steps on the far side of 
the road, up to the path on the bank. I was so 
small that I had to use both hands and feet for 
the ascent. Then I hurried along, fearful of 
being caught, and with my mind set toward 
cakes at the other house. 





fashion, and could not get free. The stuff took | 
me a great distance, and then I had to row back | 
against the tide. The evening came on, and the | 
lights were lit upon the shore. It seemed hours | 
before | got back, and every one was frightened | 
again, not, I believe, excluding myself. 

But the greatest day I ever had on the sea asa 
boy was off the Land’s End when I was about | 
fourteen. About a mile away from the point is 
an island, called the Longships, on which was 
an old lighthouse. A new one had to be built, 
and my uncle was the engineer. It took them | 
a long time—a couple of years or so—to build | 
the landing-stage and quarry out the foundations. | 
At last, however, all was ready for the laying of | 
the foundation-stone, and my uncle took me with 
him for the ceremony. 

We started overnight in his steamer from | 
Penzance, and I was horribly seasick and could 
not relish the herrings for breakfast. We 


| was off alone for the first time, and the sensation anchored at a safe distance from the rock and 
was delightful till some dirty children came along | waited for day. A boat was launched, and we 


and jeered me. 
and the sun in the sky. I toddled forward, 
forgetting one thing in another as young children 


There were ships on the river | were all put into cork jackets and rowed toward 


the rock. 
The great Atlantic swell was coming in, and 


| 
| 
| THE NATIONAL COLORS. 
About two | 





| the earth and explored the North Pole and the 

Sahara, and had the best sort of a time generally ; 
but then, that is what dreams and imaginings are 
for—to expand the meagre outlines of actuality 
and endow the impossible and the superhuman 
with all the glory of fact and experience. 


—_—__ ~<e 


The red has been dyed with the blood of the brave, 
Who perished while fighting a nation to save, 
The white is the snow, as new-fallen it lies, 
The union a square of the star-lighted skies. 
W. 4. Davis. 
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The Biggest Gun, But —! 


HE towns of Dunlap and Greenvale are 
situated on opposite banks of the river, 
but Dunlap stands on the higher 
ground; it has more wealth, and its 
people have evinced greater enterprise. 
In Greenvale there is a common school, 
but in Dunlap they have a high school 

_ and a brass band. 

Because of these glories the Dunlap boys had 
long regarded ‘“‘those Greenvale fellows over 
there” with a mild degree of contempt. They 
were good folks enough,—so Dunlap said,—but 
they had no “go” in them. It was “always 
Sunday” over in Greenvale. News got to be 
ancient history while getting to that town. 

Dunlap wags declared that the tidings of 
Harrison’s election, which had reached Dunlap 
at eleven o’clock Wednesday morning, were just 
fifty-three hours longer penetrating into Green- 
vale; they knew this, because Greenvalers were 
heard hurrahing over two days after Dunlapers 
had stopped cheering. The news had just got to 
them! 

Last Fourth of July but one the Dunlap 
youths rigged what they called a ‘‘white cruiser’ 
on the river. They took a steam launch and 
built upon it, with thin lumber, a light, white 
superstructure of decks, masts, rigging, ete., to 


‘ | 

One day I rowed farther out, and got into a 
mass of seaweed without knowing it until the | 
It was being carried along by | 
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do, and only held to a definite direction by the | it was very hard to land. One moment the | representa vessel of our new navy. This proved 


hope of cake. 


At last I came opposite the other | landing-stage was far above our heads, and the | a popular attraction as it steamed up and down 


house, and only the road remained to be crossed. | next we were level with it, but beyond jumping | the river, firing salutes from a small brass field- 
There was a great cart coming down it, drawn | distance. At last one man got off, and then | piece. 
by a team of horses that seem in my memory | another. My turn came. “Jump!” they eried, 


like elephants. 


On the evening of the Fourth the white 


I could not caleulate relative | and I leaped wildly, and should have been into | eruiser steamed along the Greenvale shore and 


velocities, so I started over at once, and arrived | the sea but for the strong hand of a sailor which | enacted a sham bombardment of that unillumi- 


just in front of the leader’s feet. He must have 
tried to avoid stepping on me, but | got mixed up 
between his legs, and he came to a standstill. 

The carter picked me up; I can remember his 
brawny fist, and it seems to me his face was 
kindly. He set me down on the far pavement 
and | stood before the door, but the bell was far | 
out of reach. This was an unforeseen difficulty, 
at which I suppose I cried, and so got it over- , 
come, for the next thing I remember is a terrible | 
hullabaloo of friends and servants and nurses, 
and a running to and fro between the houses and | 
much joy because I was safe, the like of which | 
in other forms I have known to happen since. | 

The main thing, however, was that the cake 
was forthcoming, but it was long before I had | 
another chance of an exploring expedition. 

A few years ago I was going by road from | 
London to Rochester, and passed this place. I | 
recognized the houses and the path, but did not | 
know we had ever been there. It afterward 
appeared that this was the scene of my earliest | 
adventure. 

Folkestone was our summer holiday place, 
and on the cliffs there I began climbing, but the 
chief difficulties to be overcome were due to the 
watchfulness of attendants. Once, however, I | 
managed a small alpine accident and had a good | 
roll down a steep slope, after which scrambling 
was wholly forbidden. 

Two older boys were the companions of those 
days, and both of them betame mountaineers ; 
I suspect that had something to do with my 
eagerness to climb. I began on the Malvern | 
Hills, down which you can have splendid grass 
glissades. At the age of seven I walked np and 
down Snowdon, but beyond getting firmly 
stuck in a bog, I had no adventures on that Welsh 
journey that I can recall. 

When the time came for me to be taught riding 
I was handed over to an old trooper. He used 
to take me out with a girl, about whom I only 
remember that she tumbled off one day. 

It happened in this wise: We had gone to see 
some athletic sports in a field at the edge of a 
wood near Bournemouth. Something occurred 
behind us, and the young lady looked round, lost 
her balance, and fell over on the off-side of her 
horse. The trooper jumped down and caught 
her before she touched the ground, with praise- 
worthy promptitude. Away went his horse and 
away went hers as hard as they could pelt. I 
was riding a little Arab, and quite unable to 
control him, so off he went with the rest. 

lhe crowd shouted, and some men tried to cut 
us off, but the horses dodged them. The air 
whistled in my ears and the world seemed to be 
na turmoil. Presently we headed for the wood, 
the big horse leading. The branches were low | 
and elastic, for the trees were young. The | 
horses had to dodge about to avoid the trunks, | 
and so went slower, but as long as there was 
room for my beast he did not care about me. 

My legs shaved a trunk or two, but presently a 
branch caught me across the middle, the pony 








gripped me in time. 
Half an hour later the great stone was lowered | 
into its place, and pronounced ‘‘well and truly | 
laid,”’ and at a signal flags were run up on shore, 
and the bells of a neighboring church pealed. 
We could hear them over the water between the | 
breaking of the waves. 
The sea went down with the tide, and our | 
departure was easier than our landing. We | 
were rowed to the mainland, and walked up to | 
the nearest village, where we called on the) 
parson. He supplied our ravenous appetites | 
with food. 
The canoe is the natural boat for a boy on a | 
river. You see which way you are going, and | 
you have it all to yourself. The first time 1 ever | 


| got into one I was nearly drowned, for it was a | 


wintry day, and as I was sailing, I wore a thick 
jacket, which made swimming almost impossible. 

I remember I was sailing up an avenued reach | 
of a stream which was not more than twenty 
yards across, but very deep. The wind was 


| blowing up-stream between the trees as through 


a tunnel. My little boat went merrily before it, 
and I was having the best of times, when I came 
to a place where there was a wide gap in the 
trees on both sides, and the wind blew across 
through the gap instead of up-stream as before. 
I sailed straight into the fresh current of air, and 
was blown over promptly. 

As I went over I remember feeling singularly 
foolish. I lost my paddle, but came up near the 
overturned beat, which I laid hold of at the end, 
and on to the bottom of which I scrambled, for it 
was midwinter, and the water was_ ice-cold. 
There 1 sat astride in midstream, awaiting 
developments and shivering. 

There was practically no current, and the two | 
banks maintained their distance. My hat floated 
near me, but just out of reach, and various 
foot-boards, paddies and other loose objects | 
decorated the neighborhood. After what seemed 
an age another boat was heard coming along, 
and presently it rounded a corner and I beheld 
an old schoolfellow, whom I had not seen for 
four years, plying the paddle. 

Our greeting was as warm as circumstances 
permitted. He helped me out of my troubles and 
all ended happily. 

A few days later, when the floods were out, I 
was again upset, but close to a shallow place, to 
which I succeeded in kicking my way rather 
than swimming, for I was in an ulster this time. 
It took two men to hoist me and the water in my 
clothes on to a bank! 

In these and many. other ways, which it would 
be too tedious to mention, the unexpected met me 
at home in boyhood. The experiences of most 
boys are more adventurous than were mine, for I 
was more looked after than many. 


I don’t think I ever fell out of a tree. I only 


once tumbled through the ice when skating, and 
then not into deep water. 

The best fun that came to me always came | 
in dreams and imaginings, when I voyaged | 


cost some money. 


nated village. Rockets were thrown out over the 
place, bombs exploded high in the air, and the 
brass gun boomed in a warlike manner. 

Greenvale did not so much as fire a snap- 
cracker in response; and after making a tremen- 
dous noise the white cruiser returned to Dunlap, 
its erew declaring that nothing less than an 
earthquake could rouse Greenvale from bed. 

Among the Greenvale boys who resented this 
imputation were Horace Kimball and Hiram 
True, the seventeen-year-old sons of well-to~«lo 
country merchants. Probably their anger would 
have done no more than talk had not Dorman 
Appleby come to Greenvale from Syracuse. 

This youth walked with a crutch, for an 


| accident in the spring had broken his right leg. 


He either was or had been a student at a poly- 
technie institute. His doctors had bidden him 


| keep rather quiet for a time, and so he came to 


Greenvale to visit his aunt, the wife of the 
postmaster. 

The young Syracusan soon made the acquaint- 
ance of Horace Kimball and Hiram True, and 
one evening about the twentieth of June the 
conversation of the trio fell on the celebration of 
the approaching Fourth of July. Then the two 
Greenvale youths expressed a great desire to 
wake up Dunlap with a gun immediately the 
clock struck twelve on the night of the third— 
such a gun as would bring everybody to their 
feet—the biggest gun ever fired in those parts! 

They were so much in earnest that as Appleby 
listened he fell into sympathy with them. As it 
chanced he was able to offer a suggestion. 

“T’ve got a cousin working on Professor M yer’s 
‘balloon farm,’ near Utica he said. “It’s a bal- 
loon factory, but it’s called a farm because much 
of the work is done out-of-doors, and because it 
takes such a big space of land. The balloon 
cloth, after it’s varnished, must be hung to dry in 
the open air.” 

“‘Isn’t that the place,” asked Hiram, ‘where 
the balloons were made for Mister Dyrenforth 
and his rainanaking crowd ?” 

“Of course it is,” said Dorman. ‘They sent 
up anchored balloons filled with gas that would 
explode by sending an electric spark into them 
by wire. Now why can’t we explode a balloon 
like that over Dunlap ?” 

Then he explained that the government ‘“‘rain- 
makers” had been testing a theory that violent 
explosions at great heights would cause clouds to 
condense, come together, and fall as rain. 

*‘What you want, fellows,” he said again, ‘‘is a 
balloon filled with oxygen and hydrogen, like 
those Professor Myers is making for the govern- 
ment. That would wake Dunlap up!” 

“Just the article!” exclaimed Horace. 

“But could we get one?” queried Hiram. 

“Well, I think my cousin Caspar could manage 
to get one for us by paying for it, but it will 
How much are you willing to 
put up? Those balloons cost twenty or twenty- 
five dollars apiece; and you can’t make oxygen 
and hydrogen for nothing, either.’’ 
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They talked the matter over. The two Green- 
vale youths concluded that if they could profoundly 
jar the window-glass in Dunlap—nearly shake 
those white cruiser fellows out of their beds—it 
would be well worth the money. 

“All right!” said Dorman. “I'll write to 
Caspar to-night. If we can’t rig a battery, we 
can explode it with a long fuse. We will rattle 
the crockery over there for them! When that 
balloon goes off their teeth will chatter in their 
We will make it rain in Dunlap!”’ 

He wrote to Caspar accordingly, and soon 
received reply that a balloon ten feet in diameter 
would be shipped at the usual price. The money 
was sent, and several days later the balloon was 
received, empty of course, but with directions for 
the manufacture of the gases. 

The three schemers were now busy indeed. 
They made a journey to the city, where they 
purchased a quantity of black oxide of manganese, 
potassium chlorate, zinc and sulphuric acid, with 
jars, kettles and tubes. Near Greenvale they set 
up their ‘‘works’” in an unused barn on a 
meadow belonging to Horace’s family. Then 
their chemical troubles began. 

Appleby knew something of chemistry, and so 
did Horace and Hiram, from school books; 
but when it came to making oxygen and hydrogen 
enough to fill a balloon! ‘They failed to get 
much oxygen out of their apparatus, and the 
hydrogen which they collected was mixed with 
air and accidentally exploded, frightening them a 
good deal and nearly raising the roof of the old 
barn. 

Then a new expedient presented itself to 
Appleby. “Fellows,” said he, “we might fill 
the balloon with ordinary burning gas. It is in 
large part hydrogen. It would lift her just as 
well. That is what balloons are usually filled 
with.” 

“But would it explode?” said Hiram. 

“Yes, if air is mixed with the gas; but it would 
not make such a great gun as oxygen and hydro- 
gen mixed,” replied Dorman. ; 

“Well, but we have no gas-works here,” 
remarked Horave. 

“Never mind that,” said Dorman. “I think 
we could take the balloon down to the city and 
get it filled there.” 

“Somebody would be sure to find it out then,” 
observed Hiram. ‘Folks would see us hanling 
it home.” 

“Not if we went in the night,” argued Dorman. 

Hiorace had an acquaintance in the city who 
would, he felt sure, manage the filling of the 
balloon with gas; and after arguing the pros and 
cons, they resolved to carry it there for inflation 
and fetch it home in the night. 

Their new plan included also the purchase of 
two dozen dynamite cartridges such as are com- 
monly used for blasting purposes, along with fifty 
or more yards of safety fuse. They now intended 
to raise the balloon over Dunlap village to a 
height of two hundred feet, and make it fast by a 
wire. The dynamite cartridges were to be strung 
on the wire one above the other, so that the last 
cartridge to be exploded was to be placed in 
contact with the “skin” of the balloon. Dorman’s 
idea was that this cartridge, on exploding, would 
explode the balloon itself. 

On the following day the balloon was carried 
in a box to the city, and an arrangement made 
with Horace’s friend for filling it with gas ina 
back yard during the early part of the night of 
the third of July. 

Dorman was still too lame to walk without a 
crutch, but he was on hand with Horace and 
Hiram in a wagon at ten in the evening to take 
the balloon home. Horace drove the horse, and 
Hiram and Dorman led the balloon up to 
Greenvale, holding it by a rope and drawing it 
along over their heads. As it bobbed about 
badly when they attempted to drive fast, it was 
almost midnight when they reached home with it. 
Indeed, the great bag of gas was as frisky to lead 
by halter as a colt. 

Having crossed the river in a boat, they hurried 
their frolicsome captive across several open fields, 
and so around by a back street to the square in 
fronc of the court-house, and hoisted it directly 
over the county buildings. 

Selecting a horse-post in front of the court- 
house for an anchorage, Dorman laid dewn his 
crutch and hurriedly bound the cartridges to the 
main wire with smaller bits of wire. Each one 
contained a charge of detonating powder; and to 
make doubly sure, a separate fuse had been 
inserted in each cartridge. The fuses, too, had 
been cut at varying lengths, from six to eighteen 
feet, so as to ensure a succession of explosions, in 
the order of minute-guns. : 

As nearly as he could guess, Dorman attached 
the cartridges at intervals of five feet apart, one 
above the other. When twenty-one had been 
put in place they raised the balloon once to see 
that it was all right. 

“Haul her down—easy now!” whispered 
Dorman. “Easy! This is dynamite, you know. 
Light your splinter, Hiram. Keep it shaded 
behind the fence here, so nobody’ll see it. You 
pay out the wire, Hod, as Hiram touches the 
fuses. Steady now. I'll be hobbling off as soon 
as you begin. Are you ready? Touch her off, 
then, and let her up!” 

Hiram rapidly applied the blazing splinter to 
the fuse-ends, and Horace paid out the wire to 
the muffled rat-tat of Dorman’s erutch on the 
plank sidewalk as he made off. 

It was with extreme delight that they saw 


sleep. 
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that the balloon rose up past the elm tree-tops, and 
the fuses sputtered and spit sparks. Upon this | 
Hiram and Horace raced at full speed after | 
Dorman. The three reached a lane on their 
route around back to their boat. Into this lane 
they dived and then dropped, panting, under a 
cedar hedge enclosing the village doetor’s lawn. 

Next moment a red flash lit up the roofs and 
chimneys for an instant, and the heavy yet | 
peculiarly sharp, ragged, ear-splitting report of | 
dynamite rattled the windows throughout the! 
village. 

The three adventurers snorted with glee, and | 


in all their beds half a thousand people waked | &Y 


suddenly and groaned, ‘Oh, those boys! It’s | 
begun !”” | 
Twenty, thirty, forty seconds passed. The | 

| 


sleepiest ones were drowsing off again. Then 
came another red flash and another report—a | 
rattler ! 

“Well, well, what a gun!’ 
“What have those boys got hold of now? 

Bang! went a third cartridge. 

“It’s working beautifully !’’ muttered Dorman. 

By this time windows began to be raised. 
Uncombed heads popped out and hailed other 
heads across the streets: ‘‘What’s that? Is that 
a cannon, or what?” 

A fourth cartridge flashed and crashed on the 
ears of the seekers after information. Some 
exclaimed, ‘‘Lightning!” others, ‘‘It’s a meteor !” 
and others, ‘‘It’s a cyclone coming!” and by this 
time nearly everybody was dressing in haste. 

The three noise-makers lay under the hedge in 
an ecstacy of suppressed mirth and watched the 
faint sparks of the fuses aloft. Suddenly, after 
the fourth gun, they noticed something unusual. 

“Why, fellows, she’s going up! She’s got 
away !’’ exclaimed Dorman. 

“T believe she has!”’ muttered Hiram. 

‘Blown the wire in two!” whispered Horace. 
**‘Where’ll she go to?” 

. Flash—bang! went a fifth cartridge. 

“Oh, she’s ’way up!” whispered Hiram. 

Half of Dunlap was by this time staring 
upward from doors and windows. ‘For mercy 
sake, what is it?” was the most lucid question 
that any one had thus far been able to ask. 

But the sixth cartridge perhaps wounded 
the balloon. Immediately after this explosion 
Appleby noticed that the red sparks of the fuses 
were apparently stationary in the air. Then 
they rapidly descended. 

“Gracious, fellows! 
exclaimed in alarm. 

“She is, sure!” muttered Horace, jumping to 
his feet. 

“So she is!” cried Hiram, aghast. 
she lands on somebody’s house?” 

The still spitting fuses sailed downward behind 
tree-tops, out of view ; and the three now alarmed 
youths, forgetting personal risk of discovery in 
their excitement, dashed out of the lane into the 
open street to see where their contrivance would 
fall. So still was the foggy air that the balloon 
descended not fifty yards from where it rose. 

“Look at that!’ cried Hiram, peering among 
the elms. ‘‘It’s come plump down on the jail!” 

He had scarcely spoken when there came an | 
explosion to which the former guns were as) 
firecrackers! Glass shivered, bricks and timbers 
flew, and shouts and outeries of terror arose in | 
all quarters. Ten or a dozen cartridges must 
have exploded at once. On the instant, too, a | 
great blaze of light flared out on all sides, followed | 
by another dull explosion. 

“There goes the old balloon!” whispered | 
Dorman, breathlessly. 

Something fell, spluttering, in the street a little | 
in advance of them, and had scarcely touched the 
ground when it exploded, tearing a hole in the 
highway as big asa wash-tub! It was a dynamite | 
cartridge. Still another fell in the garden of the | 
register of deeds, and excavated an even larger | 
hole in his carrot-bed. | 

In the interval of darkness and silence following | 
these detonations, the hurried tramp of many feet 
rushing along the plank sidewalks toward the 
jail was heard. Then the alarmed voice of one 
of the three or four prisoners was heard. He 
stood at his barred window supplicating the 
crowd for merey. He thought he was about to 
be lynched ! 

“We've done it now, fellows!” gasped Hiram, 
in a sepulchral whisper. 

Panic-stricken as well as conscience-smitten, 
and having little idea how much damage was 
done or how many might be injured, Horace, 
Hiram and the inventive Appleby dodged back 
into the lane, got out at the other end of it, and 
crossing the fields, gained their boat. They 
escaped to the Greenvale side undiscovered. 

But their fears grew as they reflected on the 
possible consequences of their prank. Dorman 
promptly decided that his leg was well enough to 
travel, and he returned to Syracuse at once. In 
fact, he hobbled five miles during the latter part 
of the night to a railway station, where he was 
able to takea train on the morning of the Fourth. 

Horace and Hiram, even more alarmed, pro- 
cured food and took to the woods in the northern 
part of Greenvale. For two days they anxiously 
watched Dunlap village and Greenvale from the 
bushes on the top of a hill near the river. 
Common sense then resumed sway over their 
fears, so they returned home and owned up to 
the whole business. 

Fortunately no one in Dunlap had been hurt. 
The jail roof was wholly shattered. It might 


* people cried out. 


9» 


She’s coming down!” he 


“What if 
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| easily have been worse, and that is precisely why 


many persons think that all three of the practical 
jokers ought to be punished as severely as possible 
by the law. C. A. STEPHENS. 


~~ 
4 


The Fourth at Blue Horse Cafion. 





T about sunrise five bronco-riders from 
Gray’s Mountain clattered down 
the ‘‘Dug Road’’ above Blue Horse 
Creek, and entered the one wide 
street of Cafion Forks. They were 
the Ridgely boys, four stout young 


due reflection. 
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“If you boys know where there's | to climb a spur of the mountain and beat down 


an old she that we can stir out onto clear ground | the gulch from above. 
to-day I’ll go “long, and [ reckon we can take her | 


in if you all have got the sand to stay by when 
she rears; and if we get her I’ll take fifty dollars 
for my day’s work, and if we don’t we’ll keep on 
hunting till time’s up. 

“T reckon,” he concluded with a grin, “that if 


| we do tackle a genuine old she, it’ll be ’bout as 
| serumptious a racket as we’re likely to strike in 
“a Ridgely boys celebrated to some pur- | pu P ’ 

ose, — Catching a grizzly for the show. | 


mountaineers, ranging from twelve | 


to seventeen years and Hank Quest, | 
an old and trusted cowboy of the XL ranch. | stop at the XL and get some rawhide ropes and | 
Since John Ridgely, former superintendent of | | turn the old man’s dogs loose; and we’ll need to 
the XL, had been killed in a night stampede, his | shift the young-uns’ seats for stock saddles, double | 


lifelong friend Hank had 
taken much interest in the 
older. Ridgely boys; and 
since their mother had been r 
laid up with mountain rheu- 
matism, Hank felt for her 
children almost the responsi- 
bility of a parent. 

Now the ponies of the gay 
and expectant five mingled 
the dust of their hoofs with 
that of the tramping groups 
already ‘“‘hitched to the 
ground” before the squat 
rows of buildings. Crowds 
of men and boys had already 
gathered,—cowboys, miners, 
truck farmers, “pilgrims” 
and what not,—called in so 
early by the booming of an- 
vils, which had awakened 
the mountain echoes at in- 
tervals since midnight. Al|- 
ready the Fourth of July 
tramp sounded heavily on 
the rough, new plank side- 
walks, and the firecracker 
fizeed and snapped under 
foot. 

Horsemen and all sorts of 
odd mountain vehicles were 
arriving by the three cafion 
roads, expectant of the 
“Grand Cireus Parade” at 
nine o’clock. No such at- 
traction had ever before been 
offered to the people of Rock 
Creek Mountains. Cajfion 
Forks six months ago was 
but a sleepy little mountain 
cow-town, unawakened by 
the whistle of a locomotive 
or clamor of hammer and 
saw ; and now the mushroom 
city was to offer a show, the 
like of which, its posters 
declared, had never been 


| given on earth before! 


When the Ridgely boys and Hank reached the 


| ground, Roorback’s big circus tent was already 


pitched upon the flat across the Blue Horse 
Bridge. Its immense spread of canvas, with 


| surrounding tents, chariots and cages, so excited 


their curiosity that they rode jauntily through the 
main street, and started over the wagonway above 
the railread-crossing. As they confronted the 
main span of the bridge, a flaring poster, swung 
down from one of the cross-rods, attracted their 
attention. Tom Ridgely read it aloud as they 
halted : 

One thousand dollars reward will be paid for a 
live, full-grown, female grizzly bear, deliveréd 
sound and unharmed within seven days from this 
date. T. M. RUSSEL, Cafion Forks, 

Agent for Roorback’s Great Menagerie. 

Tom, with a sudden flush on his bronzed 
cheeks, wheeled his pony about and faced his 
younger brothers. He saw instant intelligence 
and daring resolution in each young face. : 

“Hank Quest,” he jerked out, “if I’ll give you 
twenty-five dollars out of this month’s wages, 
will you go back to Grey’s with us this morning 
and tackle an old she ’bove our place, an’ take 
that for your pay, catch or no catch?” 

Hank hesitated. Twenty-five dollars would be 
a poor equivalent, in his estimation, for foregoing 
the circus and the celebration; but he knew well 
the peculiar circumstances and needs of the 
Widow Ridgely and her large family. In his 
opinion the whole family—excepting Tom, who 
was nearly a full hand on the range—ought to be 
shipped back to Ohio, where the woman’s old 
father, living on a small farm, had long waited 
for her coming. The family never had been 
able to save money enough to pay the passage of 
one of them, let alone the rest. 

Hank knew, further, that many men would 
soon make desperate efforts to capture the prize 
for which such a big sum was offered. There 
were plenty of bear in the mountain fastnesses, 
for cowboys and miners are seldom hunters, and 
foreign sportsmen had not yet invaded that remote 
region. Roping a grizzly or a silver-tip had been 
done before, and could be done again with plenty 
of help and fair, open ground. 

“Tell ye what I’ll do, sonny,” said Hank, after 





this man’s town.” 

“Well,” said Tom, ‘‘we know where there’s an 
old she and cubs up in the notch above us, and 
where she can be stirred out with dogs and racket 
onto the creek bottom. 
the spring; got a regular trail where she goes 
down to water and to wallow. I was calculating 


| antelope among the foot-hills. 


The hounds were kept at the XL ranch by a 
partner in the company, who came over occa- 
sionally from the town fifty miles distant to hunt 
These fast dogs 
had never been used in pursuit of bear, and were 
only relied on to “stir out” the old she with noise 
if she should be found at home. 

Now that they were on the ground, Hank 
expressed little faith in the success of the hunt. 
There were too many draws and side gulches, he 


| said, out of which the bear and cubs could run 


She’s been up there all | 


| 


to lay for her when berries get ripe with a) 
| altogether likely in his opinion ; but it would be a 


Winchester.” 
“All right,” said Hank, “ ’nough said. 
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cinched, for if we get into the scrimmage they’ll 
have to throw ropes and help; and if I didn’t 
know they can all sling a nooze equal to me, I’d 
stick to the cireus. Come on.” 

The five wheeled about, rode back into the 
town, halted for a few minutes at a store which 
displayed fireworks, mounted again, and gal- 
loped up the mountain road whence they had 
come. 

The sun was an hour high or more when 
**Toots” Ridgely, who had been trying to amuse 
her younger brothers and sisters outside the log 
cabin in which their sick mother lay on Grey’s 
Mountain, caught sight of cantering horsemen 
coming up the trail from XL ranch. As the five 
drew nearer her mouth opened in astonishment, 
and she ran to meet the pony-riders. 

“Why! why! What’s the matter? Wasn’t 
there any circus or celebration?” she screamed, 
as they drew rein. 

Tom sprang from his pony with a bundle of 
rockets and a string of packages in his arms. 

“Here, sis,” said he, “take these rockets and 
crackers up to the house and put them away for 
evening, and there’s candy and nuts and raisins 
for you all, plenty. We're going hunting—heaps 
more fun than celebrations!” 

“What you going to do with all the rawhides 
and ropes?” the girl asked, dancing with her 
arms full of treasures. 

The boys did not answer this question, but 
were off again with a rush on their broncos. 

Toots was too happy to resent their failure to 
reply. Even her ragged dress could torment her 
no more on that Fourth. The boys had spent 
nearly the whole of their pocket-money, and 
Hank had “‘chipped in” a couple of dollars beside 
to purchase th. “‘outfit” with which she ran to the 
house. 

Half an hour later Hank Quest and Tom, ina 
lonesome gap near the head of Blue Horse Creek, 
sat their broneos in waiting. In front of them 
was a deep slit in the foot of Grey’s Mountain. 
Tom had shown Hank a path worn down the 
bed of a shallow, dry ditch at the bottom of the 
gorge, and plentiful fresh sign of a bear and cubs 
on the mud bars of the creek below. ‘The younger 
boys, with the dogs, had been sent farther back 


We'll | 








when stirred by the dog racket, and the game 
might get over the mountain before it was trailed 
down. 

That the bears could be finally found and 
brought to bay by men on foot with dogs was 


long, tedious and risky operation, requiring two or 
three days, and maybe more, before the old one 
could be worried down and ‘‘tackled”’ with safety. 
Still he was willing to undertake even such a 
chase. For an hour Tom 
and Hank waited in perfect 
readiness for action, hearing 
= nothing from either boys or 
dogs. Tom fidgeted at 
length, weary and restless. 
He wanted something to 
happen. Finally, up the 
gulch broke out a loud yam- 
mering of hounds, with 
which rocks echoed and 
rang. The two horsemen 
looked at each other signifi- 
cantly. 

They were mounted, one 
on either side the shallow 
ditch, facing columnar walls 
of rock that formed an outlet 
for the gulch. Their eyes 
sought the ragged, bush- 
grown depths in front, but 
nothing could be seen. 

Minutes passed; the bay- 
ing of the dogs, still clam- 
orous, came no nearer. Then 
the hounds ceased yelping, 
and a faint chorus of excited 
whoops announced that the 
youngsters had come up with 
them, and that game had 
been found. 

“I’m afraid that old she 
has let the kids run up 
against her,”’ said Hank, 
anxiously. “Glad they’re on 
horseback.” 

They waited still longer in 
suspense. Then an angry 
snarl from the rear startled 
them. Both turned in a 
flash. Facing Hank, not 
twenty yards away, a lank, 
bristling creature reared 
itself up on the bank of the 
ditch. It was the old she— 
a gaunt, lean brute coming 
in from a foraging expedition 
up the creek, With a whoop 
Hank forced his pony at her. 

As she reared to her full height to meet the 
charge, he passed within five yards, neatly dropped 
a rawhide noose over her neck, and shot away 
at racing speed. The threatening creature was 
jerked off her feet, and dragged, strangling and 
kicking, at the tail of Hank’s pony. 

Tom kept his head, rode at the struggling brute, 
succeeded in throwing a noose over one of her 
hind legs, and then hauled away in an opposite 
direction. In a trice the bear was stretched 
helpless and half-choked between taut rawhides, 
hitched to the saddles of ponies trained to handle, 
singly, steers of three times her weight. Both 
men, for a single trfumphant moment, made the 
valley ring with whoops, yells and excited 
laughter. 

A second look at their capture explained the 
ease with which they had caught and held her. 
The creature was full-grown, medium size, but 
lean and weak from suckling cubs and from a 
diet of grass and roots, the only bear forage 
furnished by the mountains in the early summer. 
She would not have weighed more than three 
hundred and fifty pounds. 

They “strangled her down” until Tom could 
tie his rawhide to the stump of a sage-bush ; then 
he mounted the cowboy’s bronco, and Hank 
proceeded to tangle the bear inextricably. With 
extra ropes he noosed both her fore legs, then her 
hind ones, then with the help of Tom’s pony he 
drew all four together and knotted the ropes fast. 

When she grew too fractious during the process, 
Tom “choked her down.” Then while her neck 
was stretched until she was scarcely able to 
breathe, Hank wove a strong collar of hemp rope, 
and knotted that below her ears. Finally he cut 
an extra rawhide in two, and secured an end of 
each lariat to the collar. 

“There,” said he to Tom, “let up on her a 
little. We'll just leave that slip-noose on for 
safety, and haul her into town by the others, and 
we'll be there before night, too.’ 

They had been working away for nearly an 
hour, and had stopped to take needed rest when 
the younger boys came whooping down on them 
from the gulch. T'wo.cubs, as large as good-sized 
dogs, were slung to the saddle of Aleck’s pony. 
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The animals were tied with their noses up at the 
pommel, and their hind legs were fast to the stout 
rings behind the saddletree. After the wonder 
and excitement of the boys over the bigger catch 
nad subsided a little, Aleck explained. 

“The dogs run them out of their den or some 
place,” said he, ‘‘and up onto some rocks, and we 
roped them, snaked them down, and tangled 
them. We just took our chances, she or no she.” 

For a half-hour or so the party rested from the 
hard morning’s riding and the short, sharp work 
of the catch. Taking turns of duty with Hank’s 
pony, which was still attached to bruin, they sat 
under the shade of some bullberry bushes and 


recounted their recent adventures with keener | 


enjoyment, doubtless, than any Fourth of July 
event can ever give them again. 

At about noon that day an odd procession, on 
its way down the cafion of the Blue Horse, 
passed the Ridgely cabin. Tom and Aleck were 
in the lead, with rawhide lariats secured to their 
saddle pommels, dragging at the shambling, angry 
old she, while Tip and Jim rode behind with 


hemp ropes attached to her hind legs, careful to | 


give her little leeway. Hank led the pony with 
the cubs. When madam grew sulky and balked, 
Tom came before her with the cubs, and she 


instantly sought fiercely to reach him—an unpleas- | 


ant ruse that always succeeded in starting her 
once more. 

The boys stopped at the log cabin for too brief 
a time to tell their whole story, and went on, 
leaving details to the imaginations of the half- 
frightened mother and the really scared young 
ones. 

“Don’t, for pity’s sake, let the old thing get 
away !” was Toot’s parting admonition, delivered 
from a safe position inside the doorway. 

Slowly, contesting the ground almost inch by 
inch, the fierce old grizzly was led, dragged and 
coaxed forward by hazardous expedients. She 
had to be “choked down” and disciplined ocea- 
sionally. She expended and wasted considerable 
energy chewing at the rawhides. Her chief tactics, 
however, lay in dragging back and ‘‘yanking” at 
the ropes with a muscular side movement of 
neck and shoulders which worried the broncos 
considerably. 

The snarls and growls of the bear, the frequent, 
uneasy whimpering of the cubs, and the yelps of 
the dogs when matters were most exciting made 
a running accompaniment to the slow advance. 
It was five o’clock that afternoon, and nearly all 


but the dogs were pretty well ‘‘tuckered,” when | 
the procession turned the down-grade above | 


Cafion Forks and came within sight of the town. 


The afternoon performance at the circus had | 


concluded, and there were ‘‘jams” of people in the 


straet about the lemonade-stands, the celebration- | 


grounds and the big tents across the bridge. As 
those on the nearest outskirts caught sight of the 
strange cavaleade up the road, there was a rush 
in that direction. By the time the bear-leaders 
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living in a small but comfortable home in Ohio, 
where the mother’s rheumatic pains left her, and 
the boys later worked on the farm during summers 
and attended school in winter; and all because 
the youngsters had the courage to undertake, 
and the nerve and good fortune to achieve, what 
opportunity offered. 
FRANK WELLES CALKINS. 
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Ship’s Pets. 
By the late Admiral T. H. Stevens, U.S. N. 


N one of his short stories Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling has compared the invincible 
English soldier to the hysterical Eng- 
lish schoolgirl. It is not less appro- 


bronzed, hardened and reckless Jack 
Tar resembles the gentle and timid old 
lady who has remained single so long 
that an offer of marriage would annoy her. Both 
Jack and the maiden lady have a passion for pets. 

The lady has the advantage, for there is no 
limit except space to the number of cats, parrots 
and other domestic creatures which she may 
invite to share her tea and toast, her home and 
her affections, while the sailorman’s menagerie is 
kept only at the will of his superior officers. 

If Jack had his own way there is little doubt 





with a brilliant array of parrots, cockatoos and 
macaws. Marmosets would swarm up and down 
the standing rigging, playful puppies would 
tumble over each other on the quarter-leck, a 
couple of dozen cats would litter up the floor of 
the galley, and the holds would be infested with 
different varieties of wild beast cubs. Perhaps 
even the flying-jib boom might 
have its decoration in the 
shape of a saucer-eyed and 
athletic gorilla. 

But the sailor’s propensities 
in this direction are curbed by 
his watchful first lieutenant, 
whose vision is as that of the 
lynx, and whose most peremp- 
tory demand is for cleanliness. 

In every manly heart there is a fund of affection 
that seeks an object for its demonstration, and 


Spottycus and 





weaker than, and dependent upon, the one that 
loves it. The sailor finds among his scanty pets 


old sailing frigates there were usually a cat and a 
dog, and sometimes a monkey ora parrot. Each 


| especial favorite among the men, and it generally 
clings to that one, despite the tentative and 
persistent efforts of some heart-hungry shipmate 
to alienate its affections. 


had reached the centre of the street there was a | 


howling mob around them, so dense and far- 
reaching that progress was impeded. 

The boys halted for rest, keeping the lariats 
about bruin well stretched, while she lolled sway- 
ing from side to side. Men and boys whooped 
and yelled, and fired off firecrackers and ques- 
tions. The bronco-riders grinned good-humoredly 
and held their peace. 

Some one at length considerately carried the 
news of the arrival to Russel, the town’s land 
agent, who had the business of receiving grizzlies 
in charge. Presently that gentleman, with the 
manager of the menagerie, arrived, and the two 
pushed into the centre of the cirele. 

The cireus man eyed bear and cubs critically. 
“They’re grizzlies all right,” he declared, ‘but 
you boys never caught them to-day !” 

“Thinks they’re tame bears,” said Hank, 
turning to the boys, humorously. “Let up a 
little there behind !”” 

The boys, Tip and Jim, moved forward a pace 
or two, giving rope to bruin, who immediately 
made toward the crowd so fiercely that men fell 
backward, hustling and tumbling over each other. 

“T guess she’s all right!” called the circus man 
from a safe distance. 

“Well, yes,” said 
healthy, thank ye.” 


Hank, “she’s tolerable 


“How much for the whole outfit?” asked the | 


manager. 
“Fifteen hundred dollars,” replied Hank, 


promptly ; “ta thousand as advertised for the she, 


and five hundred for the cubs.” 

“Done with you,” said the manager. ‘lake 
them across, and my fellows’ll help you poke 
them into cages. ‘Then come to Russel’s office 
for a personal interview with me.’” 

The showman’s fertile brain was already busy 
with a plan for getting his money back promptly. 
lhose of the crowd who heard him close with the 
offer cheered lustily. An hour later posters were 
stuck all over the town, giving the facts of the 
capture briefly but in heroic terms, and announc- 
ing that boys and bears would be on exhibition in 
the tent of animals that evening—special admission 
fee, one dollar ! 

After the fireworks the menagerie tent was 
filled to its utmost limits by a crowd which came 
and went for more than two hours, and the bears 
Were almost paid for in that single business 


stroke. ‘Then the boys rode home, and there | 
were such midnight rejoicings and fireworks at | 


Gray's Mountain as never were seen nor heard 
since around the head of Blue Horse Creek. 
A month later the whole Ridgely family were 


When Jack Trains His Pets. 


Jack at sea isa busy man. Even in his hours 
off duty his industrious fingers are at work 
stitching his old pea-jacket, building himself a 
new pair of trousers, or doing some of the nautical 





Kittens in Fly-paper. 


fancy work for which he is famous. When, 
however, his cares are all behind him, when the 
good ship goes bowling along her eleven knots an 
hour, with a steady breeze on her quarter, when 
all is snug below and aloft and it is Jack’s 
“watch below,” he sits on a coil of rope, sticks 
| his black pipe into his mouth, and surrounded 
| by an enthusiastic circle, proceeds to train his 


Sometimes his results are marvellous when he 
is educating an animal of an ordinarily receptive 
mind, but the yarns he spins of the wonderful 
sagacity of his four-footed pupil are generally 
more marvellous yet. 

There is one story which has been handed 
down from generation to generation about an old 
foretopman on the Constitution. Will Birney 
was his name, and when he first went on board 
the “Old Lronsides” he made friends with a shaggy 
young Newfoundland who had belonged to the 
ship from puppyhood. 

One day they were sailing in the tropics ‘‘full 
and by” with a light, variable wind. Birney was 
steering, and he solemnly swore for years after- 
ward that every time he let the ship go off or 
come up a half-point more than was necessary 
the dog would rush aft from the mizzen-hatch — 
where the serious-minde’d beast had stood looking 
up at the sails—and bark at the careless helms- 
| anan in the most contemptuous manner. 

Ship’s pets are most luxuriously fed and care- 
fully tended creatures. When, as occasionally 





priate to say that in one respect the | 





that the after-rail of his ship would be studded | 





this object, to be wholly satisfactory, must be} 


happens, they belong to the captain or the ward- 
room officers, their lot is an earthly paradise. 


The Adventures of the Puppies. 


On one of our small coast-survey schooners 
| there was once a litter of puppies belonging to 
|the captain. They were only to be allowed to 
remain on board until old enough to leave their 
mother, but during their stay on board what 
scurrying, scampering, 
frolicsome nuisances they 
were! The smartest and 
most energetic puppy of 
the lot was a little fluffy 
black and white spotted 
| fellow called ‘‘Spottycus, 
| the Gladiator,” and he 
| led all the others in mis- 
chief. The puppies had 
| their meals immediately 
‘after the ward-room 
| Officers. Spottycus evi- 
dently considered it an 
infringement of his dig- 
nity to be relegated to the 
| second table, and so one 
day he led a crusade. 
It was a warm summer evening, and the 
ward-room officers were just being helped to their 
| soup when there was a rush overhead, followed 
| by a most fearsome succession of tiny barks. 
The officers looked up, and beheld every one of 
| the open skylights overhead occupied by a little 
dog reaching over as far as he could get, his 
| mouth open and his little red tongue hanging out. 
| The first lieutenant rose from his seat in horror, 
| but as if that had been the signal agreed upon, 
| Spottyeus slipped from his hold and plunged 
| headlong into the tureen of hot soup. As in 
duty bound, the others followed 
his example, and for a while, in 
the midst of sounds of breaking 
glassware, the thud and splash 
of falling bodies and a prolonged 
and horrible yelping, squealing 
and whining, it rained puppies. 
Their next exploit was to fall 
overboard all together, being 
led as usual by the indomitable 
Spottycus, whose cheerful disregard of conse- 
| quences was something appalling. They were 
rescued from a watery grave and wrapped up in 
| hot towels, whence they escaped to eat a lot of 
| poisoned fly-paper. 








his Brothers. 


| by two of the officers and most of the crew. 
| After this they were sent ashore, and the ship 


of these creatures, as a rule, attaches itself to its | adopted a menagerie of kittens, having found | 


puppies beyond control. Remembering the effect 
| of poisoned fly-paper on the digestive organs of 
| small animals, the officers threw away what they 


had of this and laid in a stock of the sticky kind. | 


This, however, was hardly an improvement, 
for the kittens would go to sleep on it, and 
waking to find their movements hampered in 
some mysterious manner that savored of witch- 
craft, they would give a wild yell and plunge up 
the companion-ladder, a frightened, scrambling, 
sticky mess of furry brown paper. 

Shortly after the Civil War one of our 
steam frigates sailed into the harbor of 
Rio de Janeiro. Her commander had a 
parrot of which he was so fond that the 
sailors said that he regarded it as a 
fetich, and that he was in the habit of 
placing before it daily burnt offerings, 
after having indulged in weird rites. 

The bird was so clever that it did seem 
almost human, and the captain took 
great pleasure in having it near him. 
Every morning after quarters Polly would 
be brought into the cabin, and the captain 
would talk to it and smooth its bright 
feathers. ‘The bird would cuddle up on 
the old officer’s shoulder and answer him 
in so appropriate a way that it often 
seemed as if his remarks were actuated by reason, 
instead of coming from a mere senseless faculty 
of imitation. 

Six months’ confinement on board ship began 
to tell on the bird’s health, and one day it was 
suggested to the captain that a trip ashore, where 
it could fly around the trees 
and eat its accustomed food 
of juicy shoots and tender 
buds, might tone up its ener- 
gies and restore its debilitated 
constitution. This proposi- 
tion was favorably received, 
and the parrot was prepared 
for its journey. 

It was put in its cage, the 
cage enveloped in a rough 
sack, and the whole confided 
to the care of the captain’s 
more or less trustworthy 
|cabin steward. Now this 
steward was an overgrown, 
aggressive, insolent negro, 
who knew that the captain’s 
partiality for him protected him from punishment. 

His bearing toward the sailors was offensive in 
the extreme, so when he tried to get into the boat 
which was to carry him and a lot of liberty men 
to the shore, no one offered to bear a hand in 
helping him with the parrot. 

There was a heavy swell on at the time; the 
steward did not jump at the right moment; he 





They became deathly sick, | 
| on shipboard an outlet for his feelings. On the of course, and all that night had to be attended | 





The Learned Pig. 
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| missed his footing, reached out his open hands to 
| save himself from falling, and with a last feeble, 
| despairing squawk Polly, the bag and the cage 
| disappeared beneath the boisterous waves. 

The next morning the captain said to the 
| steward, “‘How does Polly get on?” 
| “Very well indeed, sir,” replied the perfidious 
Ethiopian. ‘“‘She enjoys every minute of the 
time, and she’s getting fat already.” 

About the same style of conversation took 





A Quick Scholar 


place between them every day for a week, and at 
the end of that time the captain said the bird 
must return. In vain the steward argued that 
she was doing so well that it was ua pity to 
remove her. The captain was lonely, and he 
insisted on having back his chosen companion. 

The steward was in an awful fright. Once 
when he had ill-treated the bird the captain had 
said that he valued her more than two dozen 
thick-headed negro stewards, and now there 
seemed no escape from some awful punishment. 

At last an idea entered his woolly pate. He 
went ashore and procured from a bird-fancier a 
parrot and cage that closely resembled those 
which he had lost. He returned in good time 
with his purchase, and brought it into the cabin 
the next day. 

The captain was overjoyed to see his Roman- 
beaked friend again, and at once began to talk 
with it and overwhelm it with endearing epithets ; 
but in place of its usual ready flow of conversa- 
tion the bird maintained an impassive silence. 
Just as the captain was beginning to fear that it 
had caught cold and lost its voice it ruffled up its 
feathers, made its eyes red, and began a long 
harangue in fluent, soft-vowelled Portuguese. 

The captain, in a high state of excitement, at 
once sent for the first lieutenant. 

“Look here, Mr. Bolles,” said he, when that 
| officer arrived, “didn’t I tell you that this was the 
most remarkable bird alive? It has only been 
lashore a week, and it has learned to talk 
Portuguese like a native !’’ 

But the truth came out soon, and the steward 
suffered duly for his falsehoods. 





Johnson’s Educated Pig. 


The most interesting ship's pet that ever came 

within my own experience was a little pig. I 
| once went shooting on a mountainous island near 

Buenos Ayres with a party of other midshipmen. 
| The only game we saw was a lot of wild pigs. 
Having killed an old sow, we found a litter of 
little pink creatures beside her, and brought them 
off to the ship in triumph. When we had been 
at sea for some days we began to use them for the 
larder, and one after another fell victim to the 
appetites of the steerage mess. 
At last only one was left, and we were 
meditating its early consumption when one of the 
sailors, a fine fellow named Joluson, came to us 
and said that he had become so attached to the 
little animal that he begged us to spare its life. 
We did so, and it became an established institu- 
tion. Johnson taught it a variety of amusing 
tricks, and the bright little thing followed him 
| around through storm and calm like a pet dog. 
| Weall became much interested in it, and were 
| very proud of its intellectual development; but 
}among the crew was a man named Sanders, a 
swarthy, mutinous ruffian, who disliked Johnson, 
and who never lost an opportunity of maltreating 
the pig. The two mer had frequent quarrels, 
and as Johnson was the quicker and more 
intelligent of the two, he 
always worsted his burly 
antagonist when matters 
went beyond words. 
One day there was a severe 
blow; the wind whistled 
through the rigging, the 
sea rose and seethed around 
us, while the good ship 
went flying along under 
her close-reefed sails, with 
her decks dark beneath the 
overcast sky and _ slippery 
with rain and hail and flying 
seud. After the storm the 
little pig was searched for, 
but never found. 
He had last been seen, 
however, standing beside Sanders under the 
topgallant-forecastle, and that was enough for 
| Johnson. At the first port where we touched 
| he went ashore on liberty with his enemy, and 
| gave him a most awful beating before he returned 
| to the ship. We were all secretly glad of this, but 
| gladder yet when Sanders got into trouble for strik- 

ing his superior officer 2nd was sent home in irons. 











| been said that his marvellous vitality gave way 
| beneath the demands upon it, and that he was 
obliged to retreat and recuperate. Others have 
called him mentally unsound, but all agree that 
the man is a wonder. From any point of view 
he seems to be one of the great healers of our 
times, and so far as superficial observation goes 
rT 7 ’ x : he has the appearance of being an unselfish and 
| he y outh S Companion. | religiously devout man. 
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The midday sun, with fiercest glare, 
Broods o’er the hazy, twinkling air. 
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Current Topics. 
A temporary resident of the city of 


“Free Coinage.” 
In respdénse to an inquiry, the director of the 
establishing a prineiple that may be turned to the relative to the value of the gold coins of the 


advantage of others whose names, like his, suggest | [nited States. 
Chinese origin. Ah Kum proved that he is a) Any gold coin that has lost none of its weight 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


= : : | to have in legislating in the right direction. 
Galveston, named Ah Kun, has succeeded in| mint has given in a few words certain facts | verona vs ” 


Briton, having been bern a subject of Queen | 
Victoria in the British colony of Hongkong. As 


by abrasion or otherwise is worth its former face 
value when melted intoa lump. The government 
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candidate whose committee has resorted to ques-| Victoria is made always to feel that wherever in 
tionable practices, even though the candidate the world he may be, and whatever—within the 
himself did not authorize or even know of them. law—he may wish to do, his government is surely 

This stringent law may sometimes work hard- behind him to protect and help him. His life 
ship, but it is a wonderful promoter of cantion, and liberty will not be violated with impunity; 
and it has greatly contributed to the purification if his property rights are infringed upon, the 
of English politics. Not only has it practically | whole power of the empire, if necessary, will be 
cut off improper expenditures, but it has materially | brought into service to redress his wrongs. 
reduced the amount of expenditures within the | All this is admirable, and worthy of American 
limits permissible by law.’ At the elections last imitation. Still more admirable is the spirit of 
year, for example, the candidates spent on the | the English people who, without distinction of 
average, according to the official returns, only | party, stand by their government whenever it 
about three-fifths of what the law would have! has a dispute with a foreign power. British 
allowed them to spend; and the largest item | interests are placed before everything else. ‘This 
of outlay was for the distribution of political | spirit is not, perhaps, the result of principle so 
literature. | much as it is of that lofty feeling of superiority 

By comparison with the English law in this which leads Englishmen to think that English 
matter, the most stringent American statute) ways are always best, and that England must be 
seems feeble and ineffective, but it is something right in every controversy. 

No doubt that feeling and the resulting tone of 
condescension toward all others are carried too 
. far, and sometimes make the Briton disagreeable 

to people of other countries. But certainly 
| Americans have too little of the feeling. Our 
| government is not sufficiently self-assertive in 





FREEDOM’S COUNTRY. 


O exile of the wrath of kings! 
O pilgrim ark of liberty! 


there is no law excluding subjects of Queen makes no charge for coining gold when the bullion 
Victoria from this republic, Ah Kun, the Britisher, jg of standard fineness—nine parts gold and one 
may come into it and go from it at his pleasure. part copper. When the bullion requires refining, 
ags7 the government makes a charge equal to the cost 
A professor in one of our colleges is reported | of that process, and makes an additional charge 
to have said in a recent lecture, ‘‘A conscious | of two cents an ounce for the copper used as 
moral purpose ruins any effort for artistic effect.” | alloy. The intrinsic value of every perfeet gold 
If this is a true statement, then art cannot be an | epin is precisely the same as that indicated by the 
influential factor in the moral progress of the | government stamp which it bears. 
human race. It may stimulate the intellect; but Free coinage of silver would introduce precisely 
intellect uninfluenced by moral sanctions is | the same set of facts regarding silver dollars. A 
egoism rampant, which from its very nature | full-weighted silver dollar would be worth a 
cannot develop the higher moral qualities that | dollar when melted into bullion. A worn dollar 
make men thoughtful for each other, unselfish, | would be worth only so much as the proportion 
and truer in heart and life. | which its weight might bear to the original weight 
> | of four hundred and twelve and a half grains. 
Betting is a poor way of getting or The difference between those who favor and 
losing money. The Ohio Supreme Court has | those who oppose free coinage is this: the “silver 
made a decision that will tend toward the discour- | men’’ maintain that if both gold and silver were 
agement of the practice. A tailor firm wagered a | to be admitted to the mint on equal terms, both 
fifty-dollar suit of clothes on the result of an | kinds of dollars would still be of equal value. 
election, and lost the wager. The clothes were| The “gold standard” party holds that when a 
sent to the winner, with a bill for their full value. | gold dollar would buy silver enough to make a 
He refused payment and was sued. ‘The lower | dollar and a half or more, silver alone would be 





courts held that the tailors could not collect, but 
the Supreme Court decided that election bets 
were illegal, and that the man must pay for the | 
garments. 


There is such a thing as “higher | 


criticism"’ in historical matters. A century 
from now a very plausible theory might be formed | 
about the present Tsar of Russia. The varying 
accounts of the recent coronation represented | 
him as looking like a hero, and as looking 
insignificant ; as having the flush of health, and | 
the pallor of disease. To one observer his face | 
was joyous, to another his countenance was | 
painfully anxious, as if he were dreading assassi- 
nation. 

If witnesses differed with such explicitness. in 
describing the monarch’s appearance, the myth- 
maker two thousand years from now could | 
plausibly argue that no such personality ever | 
lived. It would be a superficial conclusion, but | 


quite as worthy of respect as some of the criticisms | 
directed to-day against religion. 
An application to the Pension Bureau | 
at Washington caused so much surprise recently 
that a special agent was sent to look into its | 
character. An old soldier wrote that he had 
received his pension beeause he was thought to 
be incurably diseased by reason of exposure in 
the army. He has recovered, and for that reason 
requested that his name might be dropped from 
the list of pensioners. The agent sent by the 
Pension Bureau was deputed to make sure that 
the man was entirely sane. His act was too 
exceptiona] to be considered quite normal—which 
isapity. The sacrifice may seem a slight offering 
for the good of the country, yet it completely 
embodies the principle of true patriotism, and 
crowns with added honor the original gift to the 
nation of the conscientious soldier who made it. 


Recent accounts seem to indicate 
that the ‘“‘healer,” Francis Schlatter, who disap- 
peared from Colorado some little time ago has 
been heard from, and this time in New Mexico. 
It is claimed for this remarkable man that he has 
cured many thousands of sick and crippled 
persons. He is not a physician, but a religious 
enthusiast, poor, uneducated, apparently simple- 
hearted, who believes that God replies to his 
prayers for the relief of human suffering. He 
refuses to receive any reward whatever for his 
services, either in money or in gifts. 

Hundreds of people besieged the home of the 
Colorado eitizen whose guest Schlatter was for a 


coined, and all who had gold would demand a 
premium for it. 

The silver men believe that treating the two 
metals alike would make their values—not merely 
when coined, but in the form of bullion—that 
which is fixed by the coinage law. The gold 
standard party does not believe that this would 
be the effect. 


* 
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Corrupt Practices. 


Certain transactions, such as the direet purchase 
of votes with money, are recognized by all as 
wrong; but methods of influence, which are 
entirely legitimate, shade off by almost imper- 
ceptible degrees inte those of doubtful propriety, 
and these again into those that are certainly 
wrong, so that there may be said to be a debatable 
land of considerable extent. 


An encouraging symptom in American political | 
| life isa quickening of the publie conscience with 


reference to this subject. All of the laws which 
have been enacted in ten states for the purpose of 


| checking the corrupt use of money in elections 


belong to a very recent period of our political 
history. Noneof them are strict enough to satisfy 
reformers, but they mark a positive advance, and 
afford hope of further progress. 

Practices which went unrebuked twenty years 
ago, and were openly connived at by reputable 
political leaders, are now under the ban of public 
opinion, if net of the law. The next twenty 
years may witness a more remarkable improve- 
ment. The civil service reform movement has 
contributed to this other reform. -In one sense it 
may be regarded as a part of it, for the distribu- 
tion of public offices as spoils is one of the most 
fruitful sources of political corruption. 

The public good is the true standard of political 
action, alike for the legislator and the voter. 
When private interest takes the place of that as 
a motive, mischief is done. Whatever tends that 
way is harmful. 

A candidate who is anxious to secure a nomina- 
tion may not buy the support of delegates to 
a nominating convention, but if he pays their 
travelling expenses and hotel bills, is that much 
better? Are the delegates who accept such 
favors from him free men afterward? A candi- 
date hires influential “‘workers” at the polls for 
a sum of money several times as large as they 
could earn in any other way. Is there a great 
difference between that and buying their votes 
outright ? So with lavish expenditures at campaign 
| headquarters, the uniforming and maintenance 
| of campaign clubs, the profuse use of carriages 





brief time before his disappearance. Many of | and other familiar election practices. Some of 
them are said to have gone away cured or relieved. | them are only thinly disguised devices for bribing 


So great was the press of patients, so extraordi- 


| voters. 


nary the effeets of this man upon them, that a| During the parliamentary campaign in England 
great Western railroad company sent a car-toad last year, a candidate was about to give a shilling 
of its disabled or ailing employés to Schlatter for | toa man who had held his horse for him, when 
treatment. his secretary checked him with the warning that 

The sudden disappearance of the healer from | if he did so the act might be construed as one of 
the throng which hung upon his power was never | the corrupt practices forbidden by law, and might 
satisfactorily accounted for, but it was suggested | cost him his seat. The incident illustrates the 
that he was disturbed because speculators crept | severity of the British restrictions, which rigidly 
into the crowds, and bought and sold the right to | forbid even the most indirect forms of possibly 
standing-places in the file of patients. It has also corrupting influence, and deprive of his seat a 





The refuge of divinest things, 
Their record must abide in thee. 
Julia Ward Howe. 
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An Example in Agriculture. 


Biltmore, the magnificent estate of George | 


Vanderbilt, at Asheville, North Carolina, is not, 
as many persons have supposed, merely a rich 
man’s fad. On the contrary, its ninety-five 
thousand aeres are intended to show what culti- 
vation may do. Mr. Morton, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, recently spent a week at Biltmore. 
On his return to Washington the Secretary told 
his colleagues that he had seen the most perfect 
system of roadways; an exhibition also of land- 
seape gardening that cannot be paralleled; and 
buildings which, for fitness as dwellings, stables, 


barns, dairies, propagating houses, henneries and | 


other uses surpass any within his knowledge. 

“T consider Mr. Vanderbilt’s work there,’’ 
said the Secretary, ‘“‘just as important to the 
agricultural interests of this country as the 


Department of Agriculture at Washington. He) 
| the counsel of the corporation, who was an eminent 


employs more men than I have under my charge, 
and I think he is spending more money every 
year than Congress appropriates for this départ- 
ment. His men are promoted for efficiency 
aceording to the most practical civil service rules. 

“Mr. Vanderbilt is building up an educational 
institution that will be of the greatest value to 
scientific farmers and teachers for the instruction | 
of others in domestic architecture, in agriculture, | 
forestry, viticulture, dairying, road-making and | 
other useful sciences. 

“It is one of the grandest undertakings that 
individual enterprise ever attempted, and I) 
understand that it is the owner’s intention to | 
leave it as a legacy to the public. 

“The people down there talk about the enor- 
mous amount of money that Mr. Vanderbilt is 
spending to gratify his pride and appetite. They 
do not comprehend the first letter in the alphabet 
of his ambition. While they imagine that it is | 
all due to selfishness, he is working for them.” 


| 
A Lesson from England. 


A meeting held lately at the colonial office in | 
London might well be suggestive to our statesmen | 
at Washington. Those who were present at the 
conference were Mr. Chamberlain, the Secretary | 
for the Colonies, and representatives of the 
governments of Canada and the two leading | 
Australian colonies. The subject under discus- | 
sion was the project of laying a telegraph cable 
across the Pacific Ocean, from Vancouver to | 
New Zealand. 

It is probable that such a cable will be laid, | 
and that the cost of it will be borne directly by | 
the governments of Great Britain, Canada and 
Australasia, one-third by each. When it shall | 
have been laid there will be lines of telegraph | 
encircling the globe, every land-station of which 
will be upon British soil, or in countries controlled | 
by Great Britain. 

This incident is signifieant beeause it is so 
characteristic of English, and so uncharacteristic | 
of American policy. Great Britain is about to 
grant subsidy to lines of steamships to be estab- | 
lished almost solely in the interest of Canada’s | 
commerce. It stands as a guarantor of a part of | 
the Canadian publie debt. 

Not many months ago an Englishman, whom 
Mr. Stanley declares to have béen a pestilent | 
character in Afriea, was tried by court martial in 
the Congo State, condemned and executed. 
England demanded that the Belgian officer who 
was responsible for the trial and exeeution of this 
man Stokes should himself be brought to trial, 
and it carried its point. | 

Great Britain undertakes wars to seeure the 
rights of English merehants and trades; it 
oceupies and practically governs Egypt in order | 
to protect the rights of English holders of 
Egyptian bonds, and to maintain its own control | 
over that highway of commerce, the Suez Canal; | 
it extends its dominions wherever British trade | 
can find*a new field; it makes use of its consular | 
service to open every part of the world to British | 
goods. | 





* 





In these and other ways the subject of Queen | 


=a 


| dealing with other powers; we do not “hang 
| together” well. We should learn the art which 
| Great Britain practises so finely of putting 
national interests before all else. 
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Lawyer or Lobbyist. 


A corporation was anxious to have an entirely 
legitimate bill passed by a legislature. One of its 
officials went to the state eapital to find out why 
the measure was delayed. He was informed by a 
prominent member that the session was drawing 
to a close, and that it would be almost impossible 
to have the measure acted upon. 

“Go to Mr. Blank,” said the legislator. “He will 
secure its passage if any one can do it.” 

The legislator went to Mr. Blank, who was a 
well-known lobbyist, and was told abruptly that 
the job could be done, but that it would cost a 
| good deal of money. The lobbyist named a sum 
| which would suffice to secure the enactment of the 
measure.. , 

“Pay me the money,” he said, “and I will guar- 
antee the passage of the bill.’’ 

The official returned to his home to consult with 


lawyer. When the situation was explained, the 
lawyer remarked: 

“The company has employed me to look after its 
law business. I have drawn up the bill, which is 


|@ proper and reasonable measure, and is not 


opposed to any private or public interest. Now if 
you wish to employ this man to bribe committees 
and legislators, and to pay commissions to lobby- 
ists, you do not need my services. If you hire 
him, my connection with your company will be at 
an end. I have been opposed all my life to legis- 


| lative corruption, and can have nothing to do with 


work of this kind. You will have to choose between 
a notorious lobbyist and an honest lawyer.” 

The lawyer might have shrugged his shoulders, 
and, like Pilate, ostentatiously washed his hands, 
and then have been ready to go on with the busi- 
ness of the corporation after the official had taken 
full responsibility for employing the lobbyist; but 
he would not do this. He preferred a pecuniary 
sacrifice rather than to tolerate wrong-doing and 
to have any partnership with bribe-givers. 

The official consulted with his business asso- 
ciates, and concluded to let the measure drop. 
The lobbyist did not get the job. The services of 
the honorable lawyer were retained for legitimate 
business. 

This is a true story, names and places being 
suppressed. It is told in the Companion because 
it enforces a moral which cannot be too strongly 
emphasized in American public life. 

The use of money is the greatest evil in American 
politics. Honest men ought always to set their 
faces sternly against immoral practices in political 
campaigns and in legislative proeeedings. 

The young man who is beginning to take an 
interest in politics should earry his conscience 
with him, and be honest in all the relations of 
citizenship whatever results may follow. 


2 
> 





A Gentle Princess. 


A pleasant story of the Princess of Wales was 
told by one of her ladies of honor. 

A young girl last winter, earning her living as 
a concert-singer, attracted the attention of the 


| Princess Louise, who told her that if she would 


come to Marlborough House next evening, she 
herself would present her to the princess, who 
would hear her sing. The fact that she had sung 
before the princess would ensure her success 
during the season. 

The singer listened with delight, and also dismay. 
She had no dress fit to wear in such an august 
presence. She hurried home to her mother. It 
was late in the evening, but they went out together, 
bought some white satin and chiffon, and going 
home, cut out a gown and went to work upon it. 
They sewed all night and most of the next day. 

That evening the little singer put on the frock 
with a beating heart, and was driven to the palace 
and ushered into a brilliantly lighted hall in which 
was a company of magnificently dressed women. 
Her knees tottered under her with fear. The 
princess greeted her kindly, and kept her at he! 
side. 

But the poor little singer, looking down, caught 
sight of a gap in her skirt where the breadths had 
only been basted together. She tried to answer 4 
question, but the tears rushed to her eyes and he! 
cheeks burned with mortification. The princess 
saw the disaster, and did not, as a less tactful 
woman would have done, try to ignore it. 

“What a pity that your modiste has spoiled your 
| charming gown!” she said. 

“I have no modiste,” said the poor girl. ‘““Manuna 
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and I sat up all night to make it for me to come 
here.” 

“Ah yes,” said the princess, simply. “I know 
how hard it is to make a skirt neatly. Before we 
were married my sisters and I often made our own 
gowns.” 

This little kindness gave the stranger courage. 
She sang better than she feared, and made her 
sueeess sure for the winter. 


— <ee —__—___ 


IN THE MOMENT OF VICTORY. 


The moment of success, when the hard-won | 
victory is actually attained, and the victor, no 
longer an unknown struggler, hears his name on 
every lip, is the moment that tells the character of 
the man. The young man, who, at such a time, 
turns from the applause of the crowd to search for 
approbation in a pair of honest, homely eyes, who 
will hsten to no words of praise till they come 
from the lips of the old father or mother—he is the 
man who deserves his success. 

In the recently contested Olympian games, the 
long race from Marathon was won by the young | 
Greek peasant, Sotirios Loues. There had been 
no great parade about the training of this champion 
runner. From his work at the plow, he quietly 
betook himself to the task of making Greece 
victorious before the assembled strangers from 
every land. He was known to be a good rumer, 
and without fuss or bustle he entered himself as a 
competitor. 

But it was not his speed alone, outdistancing 
every rival, that made the young Greek stand out 
from among his fellows that day. When he left | 
his cottage home at Amarusi, his father said to | 
him, “Sotiri, you must only return a victor.” 

The light of a firm resolve shone in the young | 
man’s eye. The old father was sure that his boy 
would win, and so he made his way to the station, 
there to wait till Sotiri should come in ahead of all 
the rest. Noone knew the old man and his three 
daughters as they elbowed their way through the 
crowd. When at last the excitement of the 
assembled multitude told that the critical moment 
had arrived, that the racers were nearing the goal, 
the old father looked up through eyes that were a 
little dim as he realized that truly Sotiri was 
leading the way. He was “returning a victor.” 

How the crowd surged about the young peasant 
when the race was fairly won! Wild with excite- 
ment, they knew not how to shower upon him 
sufficient praise. Ladies overwhelmed him with 
lowers and rings; some even gave him their 
watches, and one American lady bestowed upon 
him her jewelled smelling-bottle. The princes 
embraced him, and the king himself saluted him 
in military fashion. 

But the young Sotirios was seeking for other 
praise than theirs. Past the ranks of royalty and 
fair maidenhood, past the outstretched hands of 
his own countrymen, past the applauding crowd 
of foreigners, his gaze wandered till it fell upon 
an old man trembling with eagerness, who reso- 
lutely pushed his way through the exeited, satisfied 
throng. 

Then the young face lighted, and as old Loués 
advanced to the innermost cirele with arms out- 
stretehed to embrace his boy, the young victor 
said, simply : 

“You see, father, | have obeyed.” 


| 


—_ —_2@o———__ 


A FATHER’S SACRIFICE. 


In former days it was the ambition of a Scotch 
peasant, poor as he might be, to see one of his 
sons in the pulpit. Sir Walter Scott relates a 
pathetic instance of the intensity of this ambition. 

Scott, while attending lectures at the University 
ot Edinburgh, made acquaintance with a youth 
who so interested him that he frequently invited 
the lad to a stroll in the country. One day they 
met a venerable “blue gown,” a beggar, clean and 
ruddy, whose traditional outside garment, whence 
the name of the mendicant class, was worn as 
though it was the toga of a Roman senator. 

Seott gave the beggar alms, but his companion 
exhibited restless confusion. 

“Do you know anything to the dishonor of the 
old beggar?” asked Scott, seeing the nervousness 
of his fellow-student. 

“God forbid!” said the youth. “He is my own 
father! He stands bleaching in the wind that he 
may get means to pay for my education.” 

Seott kept the lad’s secret and held on to his 
companionship. For several days the youth’s seat 
Was vacant, and on Seott again meeting the “blue 
gown,” the old man said: 

“God bless you! You’ve been kind to Willie. 
He has often spoken of you. Come to my roof and 
see him, for he has been sick.” 

Scott went to the beggar’s cottage, and found 
Willie sitting on the bench before the door, enjoy- 
ing the sunshine. The voluntary beggar welecmed 
im, and they sat down toa dinner of mutton and 
potatoes. During the conversation the old man 
exclaimed, with much emotion: 

“Please God, I may live to see my bairn wag his | 
head in a pulpit yet! 

Seott told his mother about Willie and the old 
“blue gown,” and through her influence the 
mendicant’s son was appointed to a tutorship in 
the north of Scetland. 
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NOBLE INDISCRETION. 
The Empress Eugénie was often wilful and 


| clothes!” 





pies tnangeseas, because the romantic impulses of the 
woman made it hard for her to submit to the 
restraints of the sovereign. Those impulses once 
‘made her nobly indisereet, when discretion, seem- 
ney, was the price of safety, if not of life. 

trom rete of Sedan obliged her to flee 
vital j e Tuileries, and to pass unknown was of 
Tuan Ge While driving from Paris to | 
rent e, under the escort of Doctor Evans, the 
mes “ re dentist, she saw a gendarme ill-using a 
of he - Street. Springing forward, regardless | 

‘er Own safety, she cried, “I am the empress, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


and I command you to let that man go!” 
Evans thrust her back upon the seat, and 
explained to the bystanders that she was an 
insane woman travelling under his care. It was 
magnificent in the woman, even if it were indiscreet 
in the empress. 


INNOCENT BRIDES. 


Doetor | 


| 
| 





Occasionally bridal couples visiting Washington | 


amuse listeners by their comments on the “sights” 
shown them by a local guide. The Washington 
correspondent of the New York Tribune vouches 
for the following incidents: 


A well-dressed and intelligent young woman, ; 
leaning on the arm of a young man whose relation 
to her no one could mistake, inquired of the guide 
accompanying them, pointing to the picture in the 
eastern wing of the Senate of Commodore Perry | 
at the battle of Lake Erie: 

“Is this ‘Washington erossing the Delaware ?’” 

An equally unsophisticated bride, looking at a 
wretched copy of the well-known picture of 
“Charlotte Coa in Prison,” which hangs in one 
of the rooms of the White House, remarked: 

“I always thought it an outrage for the govern- 
ment to hang that Mrs. Surratt. Doesn’t she look 
too sweet for anything behind those prison bars? 
How could they ever hang her?” 

Still another bride stood musingly before the 
statue of Hancock in the Capitol, on the pedestal 
of which are chiselled words, “‘He wrote his 
name where every native should behold it, and 
time itself should not efface it.” 

“Ah!” she murmured, as she nestled closer to 
her protector; “that’s the man Garfield beat for 
the presideney. I don’t wonder—wearing such 


ACCIDENTAL BRAVERY. 


A senator from a Southern State is reported by a 
Washington correspondent as telling an amusing 
story in which he added a part himself, the scene 
of which is laid in the Civil War. The senator 
commanded a Confederate regiment which, in a 
certain engagement, occupied a sunken road. 


A Union battery was pouring shot straight across 
the country, but it all went over the heads of the 
regiment in the sunken road. In the midst of the 

ry shower the colonel climbed up the bank and 
stood behind a large pine-tree which grew there. 

This looked like a brave act, but events showed 
that the colonel had a safe position. He had been 
there but a moment when a shell struck the tree, | 
and sent a shower of bark and splinters flying in 
every direction. As the tumult subsided, the colonel 
heard one soldier say to another: 

“TI tell you, Jim, it were mighty lucky for the 
colonel that that pine-tree were there.” | 

“Yase, Tom,” replied the other; “but if that big 
tree hadn’t ’a’ been there, you must remember that | 
the colonel he wouldn't ’a’ been there!” 


BAD MANNERS. 


The girl who misbehaves in public displays bad 
manners, and calls attention to the fact that 
neither her head nor her heart has been trained 
at home. Says the Outlook: 


The other evening a girl of eighteen came to an 
entertainment, accompanied by two beys of about 
her own age and her mother. The young girl sat 
between the two young men. It was evident that 
she was in a state of mental elation, and believed 
that the dual attendance was a mark of her great 


| 





attractiveness. 

She carried on a running conversation with her 
escorts that compelled one man to leave his seat 
and go farther back in order to hear the lecturer, 


and subjected her neighbors to great discomfort | 


and annoyance. 

What can be done to rouse mothers to train their 
daughters to avoid prominence in public? What 
ean be said to the girls of this country that will 
make them see the a ute bad manners of dress- 
ing or aeting in public in a way which reflects on 
their training? No man of nice instincts is attracted 
by a girl w manners are the expression of 
crude conceptions of what is fitting. 


OMINOUS. 


Frederick Locker Sampson tells in “My Con- 
fidences,” of an old sea captain who, when he had 
retired from active service, lived alone under the 
faithful care of an old servant named John. The 
captain was very methodical, and John provided 
him every morning with a penny roll for breakfast. 
What he ate one day was, as to kind and quantity, 
what he wished to eat the next. 

One mornin 
John appeared his master groaned and said, in an 
agitated voice, “John, I’m very ill. Go for Doctor 
Debson. This is probably the beginning of my 
last illness.” 

“Oh no, sir,” said John, “I hope not. What is 
it, sir? What does it feel like?” 

“l’ve entirely lost my appetite,” said the captain. 
“It never — before. I can’t get through 
my penny roll.” 

“Bless you, sir, is that all?” cried John, relieved. 
“Why, when the baker came this morning all the 
penny rolls was gone, sir, so I gave you a tuppenny 
one! 


TOES, NOT HEELS, FIRST. 


The art of walking is not taught in this country, 
and therefore there are many women who have 
what is known in Europe as the “peasant’s walk,” 


that is, they put their heels down first. Said a 
gentleman, commenting on this habit: 
Have you ever noticed how women put down 


their feet as they walk toward you on the street, 
and how they almost always show the soles of 
their shoes in an ugly, heel-first, slap-me-down 
sort of fashion? Not one in fifty, or even a hundred, 
puts down her feet gracefully, and yet every child 
who goes to daneing-school is told over and over 
again by her dancing-master to point the toes and 
put them down first. 


THE POINT OF VIEW. 


A certain eminent physician went to a concert at 
his wife’s earnest request, though he has no knowl- 
edge of or interest in music. He was rather listless 
until one of the singers, a lady, rose and began to 
sing for the first time. Then he brightened up. 

“Who is that alto?” he asked. 

“Alto!” exclaimed his wife. “That isn’t an alto 
—she’s a high soprano, and her name is Jones.” 

“Hum!” said the doctor. 

“Why? Do you like her voice?” 

“Can't say much for the voice, but she has one 


the breakfast-bell rang, and when | 


of the finest bronchitises that | ever encountered!” | 
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SPALDING’S 
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contains the playing rules—470 pictures of ball- 

players, the group pictures are worth framing- 
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& Prudential | 
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bers of the family — men, women 
and children — may be protected. 
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The Prudential has made its 
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The Bowl of Albemarle. 


An Independence Day Legend. 


’Twas Lady Ashe of Albemarle ; 
She heard bold Tarleton boast 

That he the British flag would set 

On every planter’s house he met 
On Carolina’s coast ; 

That, when the Carolinas fell, 
He would return, and quaff 

His victory in the honored hall 

Where met the patriots, and call 

On Lady Ashe of Albemarle 

To bring her family beaker out ; 

The cavaliers should cheer and shout— 
*Twould make old England laugh! 

O Lady Ashe, O Lady Ashe, 

What wilt thou do, where wilt thou be, 

When courtly Tarleton asks of thee 
The bowl of Albemarle? 


*T was in the hall of Albemarle ; 
The feast was spread—they set 

The empty goblets on the board 
Where erst the patriots met. 

The tire upon the oak walls gleamed, 
And on the men looked down 

From green festoons of mistletoe 

With berries white as winter’s snow, 
The flag of England’s crown. 

Then Tarleton called on Lady Ashe 
To bring him in the hall 

The goblet of her family pride, 

The goblet ancient wines had dyed, 

he bowl of Albemarle. 
© Lady Ashe, what wilt thou do? 
A patriot’s daughter should be true: 


| and were known as Breast Laws, being imparted 
|to the deemsters in secret, and by them kept 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


the masses of men and women who are intent | 
only upon the occupations that minister to their | 


personal interests and pleasures, and neglect the 


higher duties that broaden life and fit the soul | yet she was not a dressmaker and not to be mis- | tone. 


for heaven. 
—>»—___«-@-2e— — 


Manx Law. 


The odd little Isle of Man has assumed a new 
interest in late years through the writings of Mr. 


| Hall Caine, the novelist, a resident within its | 


bounds and a student of its ways, who has | 
succeeded in bringing Manx folk, Manx customs | 


‘and Manx laws to the attention of the great 


reading public. His powerful tales, though by 
no means destitute of humor, are apt to be of a 
rather gloomy cast, and the climax of their 
tragedy or dramatic force is often reached in a 
situation drawn from Manx tradition, or possible 
only through Manx peculiarities—as in the strange 
“doom” pronounced by the father upon the son in 
“The Deemster.” 

G. H. Westley, in an article in the Green Bag, } 
narrates a few of the curiosities of Manx law, past 
and present. The legislature of the isle is called 
the House of Keys, and was formerly a judicial 
body whose duty was to interpret the laws—to 
unlock their mysteries. Any one bold enough and 
ill-advised enough to slander the House of Keys 
was liable to a fine of ten pounds and the loss of 
both his ears. Two deemsters were appointed to 
execute the laws, which before 1417 were uncodifiec, 


| within the secrecy of their own breasts so long as 
| they chose, or during their whole service, thougi: 
| they were empowered to impart and explain to the 


Their flags are red, and thine is blue, 
My Dame of Albemarle! 


The legend old of Albemarle: 


he oaken door swung wide, | 
And Lady Ashe came to the board, | 
And Tarleton stood beside. 
She raised the bowl above her head ; | 
’Twas tilled with roses. Then— 
“It matches well the red flag!” said | 
Gay Tarleton to his men. | 
The roses o’er the astrals burned, | 
And fragrant grew the air, | 
As slowly she the goblet turned | 
Above her shining hair. | 
Flower after flower, the roses red | 
She dropped upon her stately head. 
Their beauty charmed, their perfume filled 
he high colonial hall 
As, one by one, my lady spilled 
The blossoms great and small ; 
Till empty in her hand she held 
The bowl of Albemarle! 


The bowl, the bowl of Albemarle, 
She turned it in the air, 
nd here a rose and there a rose 
She spilled upon her hair. 

A prophet’s fire then stirred her blood, 

nd on the one pace more 

Gazing with flashing eyes, she stood ; 

Then smiling in defiant mood 
She dashed it on the floor! 

The startled guard advance apace, 
But stood r= d aan eee, 

The patriot triumph in her face, 


Thy cheeks are red, the patriots’ white, 
And Tarleton’s ashen in the light; 
Speak, Dame of Albemarle! 


“My gollant general, hear!” she said. 
**We've heard your merry boast, 
That you would line with British flags 
The Carolinian coast, 
And that from our old cup should be 
Your wine of victory spilled ; 
My courtly general, thou art weighed 
For there’s one promise thou hast made, 
That on the land or on the sea, 
Can never be fulfilled!” 
In voiceless hall, ’mid staring men, 
8 my lady there, 
The patriot glory in her face, 
The roses in her hair! 


The broken bowl of Albemarle! 
Life teaches life, and he 

Whose will from self itself has freed, 
A thousand wills may free! 

O Lady Ashe, my y Ashe, 
Who heard proud Tarleton boast, 


Who woke in dawns of dewy morns 

And followed golden peals of horns 
Down Carolina’s coast, 

And Freedom’s new-born banners set 

On every planter’s house they met! 


H. BUTTERWORTH. 





A Monomaniac. 


About ten years ago a man named Menager 
died in New York who was known as the clock 
miser. The details of his life were told in the 
daily papers, but were so unusual and significant 
as to bear repetition now. 

Menager was a young man, the junior partner 

ina manufacturing firm. He threw into his work 
such energy and intelligence that a career opened 
before him both useful and successful. 
It was necessary that he should be punctual | 
each morning at his office, and for this reason he | 
bought a Swiss clock and placed it opposite his | 
bed. Doubting its correctness, he bought another 
of German make, and concerned himself to keep 
the two running exactly together. He grew 
interested in their mechanism, studied their points 
of difference, and began to buy from time to time 
other clocks. 

He had ceased now to care for clocks for their 
real use, and valued them as curiosities and 
articles of property. The whim grew upon him 
as years passed. He was learned in the history 
and in all the peculiarities of the different time- 
pieces that he possessed. His accumulation 
increased until he had specimens from almost 
every clock-making nation. 

So keen was his zeal in this pursuit that he 

“grew indifferent to every other object in life, 
dropped his friends, and at last lived in a large, 
dingy house with only an old servant and the 
ticking multitude of clocks, that seemed unceas- 
ingly to strike the funeral knell of his wasted 
years. Interest in man or woman he had none, 
but spent his time among his treasures, winding 
them and talking to them as if they were live | 
creatures. 

He died at last. In his house were found over 
four hundred clocks, which were sent to auction, | 
the proceeds going to the state, as he had no legal 
heirs. 

Menager was undoubtedly unbalanced in mind, 
but he represented in kind, thovgh not in degree, 











people so much of them as should at any time seein 
expedient. 


Some of the laws, as recorded after the codifica- | 
tion, are extremely quaint. Here is one which | 
recalls to mind the narrow bounds and primitive | 
way of life of the Manxmen. Nowhere else, 
surely, would the greater crime be regarded as 
the less,—merely because in the nature of things 
it could result, despite the intention of the thief, 
only in an enforced loan,—and the lesser crime be | 
gravely reckoned as the greater: 

“If aman steal a horse or an oxe it is no felony, 
for the offender cannot hide them; but if he steal 
a capon or a pigge, he shall be hanged.” 

“In the case of theft,” another law declares, “if 
it amount to the value of sixpence halfpenny, shall 
be felony to death to the offender; and under that 
value to be whipped or set upon a wooden horse 
ordered for such offenders.” 

A rather ingenious law, designed to check the 
breaking of pledges by untrustworthy servants 
who might have an opportunity to get improved 
wages, decrees that par servant hiring wich two 
masters must give his labor to the first man he is 
promised to, and his wages to the second; should | 
the offence be repeated, the culprit is to be set in | 
the stocks and whipped. 

The arms of the Isle of Man which, though it 
sounds like an Irish bull to say so, are legs—three | 
legs bent at the knee and apparently kickin 
outward from a common centre in the midst 0 
a shield—have provoked a number of jocular 
descriptions, of which the best declares that one | 
leg spurns Ireland, one kicks at Scotland, and the | 
third kneels to England. The feeling thus typified 
appears certainly to exist toward the two former | 
countries, if we are to judge 4 the two followin 
laws, never repealed, though, it is needless to add, | 
never in our day enforced: 

“Trishwomen loitering and not working are to 
be commanded forth of the Isle with as much 
convenient speed as may be.” Why Lrish women 
especially is not explained; perhaps they accom- 
panied their husbands,—the ‘‘spalpeens”’ come over | 
for &arvesting,—and made themselves obnoxious | 
as beggars. 

The other law is at least fairer in appearance, | 
since it does not discriminate in the matter of sex, 
but it is no more hospitable. It enjoins “That all 
Seots avoid the Lan 
goeth to Scotland, upon paine of forfeiting their 
Goodes, and their Bodys to Prison.” 

On July fifth of every year the laws of the Isle of 
Man are still read aloud to the assembled people 
from the top of Tynwald Hill, and this is said to 
be beyond doubt the most interesting and archaic 
legal ceremony observed to-day in Europe. 


> 





The Southern Girl. 


“The chief characteristic of the Southern woman 
is her versatility,” said a Northern dame who had 
spent a month in the South. “I know a girl,” she 
continued, “with a face like a picture, who can 
trim a hat, make a salad, evolve a charming 
evening gown out of odds and ends, dash off | 
verses grave or gay, and sing a sentimental ballad 
with equal facility. What is more, the ballad will 
go straight to the heart of the listeners, the salad | 
will be a success, the verses be more than mere | 
rhyming, and the bonnet sure to be becoming. 
Last, but not least of her accomplishments, this 
girl can talk nonsense with such infectious charm 
and abandon that she is the life of whatever 
company she chances to be in. A rare gift that, to | 
talk nonsense well. Anybody can talk sense.” 

The younger Southern women seemed, to the | 
Northern dame, imbued with the desire to make 
something of themselves. Many of them are 
dwelling in beautiful old homes with nothing to 
sustain the dignity of the position. Their situation 
is pathetic, and often gives rise to incidents similar 
to the one related by the dame to a reporter for the 
New York Tribune: 

Having occasion to emplo 
when in Charleston, I was 
Lynch Street. did very good work. 





a dressmaker once 
ld that Miss L., on 
I went to that 


neighborhood, and being uncertain of the number, | 
oup of children if that was the house | 


asked a 
where Miss L., the dressmaker, lived. 

“Yes, ma’am, right in there,” they responded, 
and I pulled the bell and gained entrance. 

An attractive-looking girl, with a skin like the 
petals of a camellia and very dark eyes and hair, 
came into the parlor to receive me. 

“Yes, I do sewing,” she said, in soft, drawling 
tones. “I happened to be at the window just now, 
and heard you ask if this was the house where 
Miss L., the dressmaker, lived. If you belonged 


| his coach is?” said one fe 


| was called for. 





here, you never would have asked such a question. 


Everybody in Charleston knows the L’s, and would | 


know that I was no ordinary dressmaker.” 


All this before she had even inquired into my | 


| errand. The camellia-like cheeks were flushed, 


and tears, partly of anger, partly of mortification, 
trembled on her long lashes. 
I felt embarrassed and rose with an apology, 


stammering out that there was evidently a misun- | 


derstanding, and that I regretted having annoyed 
ler. 
“There is no misunderstanding,” she said. “I 


too; but I cannot bear to be mistaken for a dress- 
maker, I go into the best society there is in this 
State.” 

I gave her my order and came away, ponderin 
on the grotesque situation. She made dresses, anc 


ken for one. I confess I was mystified. 
“And did she make your dress well?” 


“Beautifully and promptly. She chose the trim- 


mings and appointments with excellent taste. 
Nobody would have dreamed that she was an 
amateur. 
dissipated and the family bitterly poor, she having 
younger brothers and sisters in charge. 

“Knowing that she could do dressmaking better 
than anything else, she chose that employment, 
and was a marvel of industry, working night and 
day, besides employing her superfluous energy at 
social entertainments, where her grace and viva- 
cious beauty made her much sought after.” 


—_——___—_«.@- 





My Hope. 


Seest thou yon lonely, silent tomb, 
Where flowers bloom and children play ’ 
I see, but ah, I have my hope 

Not there, but far, far, far away! 


Seest thou yon cloud of azure hue 

On heaven’s fair bosom sport and play ’ 
see, but ah, I have my hope 

Not there, but far, far, far away! 


Seest thou yon dome of silent sky, 
Where sparkle stars of silver ray ? 
I see, but ah, I have my hope 

Not there, but far, far, far away! 


Nor mossy tomb, nor cloud, nor star 
My soul from Higher Love can stay, 
For while God lives I have my hope 
Not here, but far, far, far away! 
From the Venezuelan. 


=o 





I learned afterward that her father was | 
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“T did, your majesty,” said Vaksel, who, however 
| his heart may have fluttered, managed to preserve 
outwardly an unruffiled calm, together with an 
expression of innocent surprise. “It was crooked, 
| your majesty,” he added, in a confidential under- 
“I straightened it for fear the younger 
| officers should see.” 
| Paul’s countenance cleared at once. He stared 
fixedly, however, at Vaksel’s innocent-looking face 
| for some seconds. Vaksel admitted afterward that 
this was the trying moment, but he had said to 
himself, “If I waver, I’m lost!”” Then the tsar 
spoke, and spoke so that all might hear. 
| “I thank you, colonel,” he said. 
| If ever a step in rank was gained by the purest 
| effrontery, it was so acquired on this occasion, and 
| Vaksel left the field, not only promoted to a coveted 
position in the guards, but richer by many hundred 
| rubles as the result of his wager. 


_ 0 


Some Fearful Moments. 


During the late war between China and Japan 
we heard often of wonderful acts of bravery 
| performed by the Japanese, but tales of Chinese 
bravery were few and far between. The following 
story, however, which appears to be told by an 
eye-witness, is enough to show that the Chinese 
had at least one officer who was no coward. 


The deposed pisoney Li Hung Chang, and the 
| committee appointed by the government to inves- 
| tigate the reasons of defeat at the battle of Port 
Arthur, met in the city of Pekin on September 2x. 
Among the charges was one of —_— gunnery,” 
brought against Capt. Le Chen Fue, who had 
commanded the Yen 7'se Chang, one of the largest 
battle-ships that escaped from the action without 
great erp > 

After Li Hung Chang had read the charges in 
full, the accused captain rose and requested that a 


dozen shells be brought from his vessel. This was 
done, and the shells were set in a row before the 
committee. 


Fun for the Professor. 


The late Prof. W. H. Harrison, who for many | 
years was at the head of a popular boys’ school in | 


| Amelia County, Virginia, was much loved and | 


respected by his many pupils, and had a rare 
faculty for managing them. “He wasn’t forever 
nagging us, but, as some of us learned by experi- 
ence, he let the punishment fit the crime.” So | 
said one of his former pupils, now a prominent | 
lawyer in Richmond; and then he related the | 
following story: 


The professar was accustomed to take a drive | 
every sunny afternoon in a heavy, old-fashioned | 
coach drawn by a large gray horse. One oy 
shortly after he had returned from his drive, ha f 
a dozen of the boys espied the coach standing in 
the driveway, where it had been left temporarily, | 
and were seized with the idea that it would be | 
great sport to secrete it. | 

Chuckling softly among themsclves, they stole 
near to make sure that the colored driver was 
busied with the horses inside the stable. Then | 
they took hold of the thills, three on one side and | 








Le Chen Fue then stepped forward, and drawing 
his sword, said: “Can you wonder that we were 
defeated when our shells were like these?” 

As he spoke, and before any one could stop him, 
he raised his sword and Yur it down on the 
shell in front of him. The shell was split in two, 
and sawdust and red-brick dust flew all about. 

Then in rapid suecession he struck shell after 
shell. Nobody moved, we were so surprised and 
frightened. I remember thinking that if the last 
one proved a good one there would be none of us 
left to tell the tale; but no, that was like all the 
others—a sham. 

As he finished, Le Chen Fue laid his sword at 
the feet of Li Hung Chang, and as soon as that 
statesman could speak he dismissed the charges. 


——————<@e—_____ 


Valuable Dog. 


Some tribes of American Indians are said to be 
highly expert at feats of jugglery. Other tribes 
seem to be almost unacquainted with such tricks, 
if we are to credit a story, said to have been told 
by a military officer at Fort Sill, and reported by 
the Buffalo Express. 


Professor McAllister, the magician, once visited 
a camp of River Crows on the Yellowstone, and 
after extracting various packs of cards and other 
articles from the ears, necks, noses and garments 
of the astonished Indians, was invited to a big 
feast of roast log and other delicacies. 

Chief Two Belly was so impressed by the great 
medicine powers of the professor that he took him 
to his wigwam, introduced him to his daughter, 
Miss Wicista-Neeta (meaning wildcat), and offered 
her to him for a wife at the low price of two ponies. 

The feast and daughter were both declined, but 
as McAllister was leaving the tepee he spied a 
lean, yellow cur. He asked Chief Two Belly how 
much he would take for the dog, at the same time 
stroking the brute down the back and each time 
taking a handful of money from the end of his tail. 

“Him very valuable dog,” said McAllister, pick- 


| ing a coin out of the dog’s eye and another out of 


three on the other, and drew the coach out of the 


with the next vessel that | grounds and down a long hill into a ag grove. 


“Won't the ‘Old Goat’ be spams know where 
low, with a laugh in 
which the others joined. 

“Old Goat” was a term of affectionate familiarity 
which the boys applied to the professor behind 
his back, and which really savored nothing of 
disrespect. | 

The roguish youths indulged in jokes and 
merriment as they tugged the coach into a position | 
out of which it would be difficult to remove it. | 
This they had just —— when, to their | 
consternation, Professor Harrison put his head | 
out of the coach window, his eyes twinkling, and | 
said, in his dignified, slow way: 

“Well, boys, you’ve had the fun of hauling me 
down here, and now I must request you to haul | 
me back again.” | 

— fled, faces grew long, and the boys stood | 
aghast. 

‘“All—right—sir,” stammered one. 

The professor settled back on the cushions, | 
resumed the book which he had been quietly 
reading. when the “fun” began, and the boys 
proceeded to drag the coach back to the grounds. 

How they worked! The hill was never before | 
half so long nor half so steep, but after almost an | 
hour of puffing and perspiration the job was done. | 

Then Professor Harrison opened the coach door, | 
and descending, said, with marked courtesy, “1 
thank zon for my ride; I hope you have enjoyed it 
as much as I have.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered one of the boys who knew | 
not what else to say, and felt that some response 





There the matter ended, so far as the professor | 
was concerned, for he never alluded to it again. | 
The culprits on their part resolved never to men- 


| tion it, but it was too good a story to keep. 
| spoken dame, asked the owner why he made 


+oo-——— 


Tweaking the Tsar’s Wig. 


Paul, the eccentric Tsar of Russia, assassinated 
in 1801, was very particular as to his dress, and 
considered trifling matters as of supreme mapas: | 
tance. This peculiarity was once taken advantage | 
of by an officer of the guards, Major Vaksel, to | 
win a bet. The major, the wildest joker im the 
army, wagered several hundred rubles that he | 
would “tweak” the tail of the emperor's wig on | 
parade. Says Temple Bar: 


his nose. “Two ponies for him, chief.’ 

The Indians, with eyes as big as saucers, stood 
in awe and astonishment, and shook their heads. 
After McAllister had gone they carried the poor 
dog down to the river side and cut him open, but 
the goose had no golden bs 9 and they went slowly 
back to camp, as completely dumfounded and as 
solemn as human beings can possibly be. 


* 
* 





Reason Enough. 


The quality of a man’s work depends greatly 
upon the mood in which he does it, and his mood, 
in turn, is influenced more or less sensibly by his 
surroundings. An anecdote borrowed from the 


New York Sun shows how true this is, even in so 
prosaic a place as a thread factory. 


A party of women once had the privilege of 
inspecting a factory devoted to the manufacture of 
= thread. Their cicerone was the proprietor 
of the factory, one of the largest and most complete 
in the world. 

What most impressed the visitors, however, was 
not the size and evident prosperity of the plant. 
but the beauty of the place. Not only was every 
hygienic and commercial comfort attended to, but 
so far as possible every zsthetic consideration was 
observed as well. Around each wall of the spacious. 
well-windowed apartments where the work was 
done ran a broad, exquisitely painted frieze. The 
figures upon the frieze were a_ dainty dancing 
company, beautiful in color as well as in form, and 
—— grace the walls of a dwelling rather than a 
m 


ill. 7 
Finally one of the women, a practical, piain- 


beauty such an object. ‘ 

| “I don’t see the use of a frieze like that in a 
| eapes.” she said, bluntly. “Why do you have 
| it?” 


_ The mill-owner smiled. “Well, come to think ot 
it, it is a very practical reason,” he said. “1 find 
that it makes better thread.” 





—>s 


“c — 
Anglicisms.” 

The Spectator records two “Hibernicisms” which 

are not chargeablé to Irishmen. One of them was 

| recently uttered by the captain of a “boys 


The very next day the emperor happened to be | brigade’—a popular military organization in « 


ey at early parade, and as destiny ruled it, 
k a position for a moment immediately in front 
of the daring major. Breathless with excitement 


certain English parish. He addressed the corps 
on the subject of the death of Prince Henry ot 


and terror, Vaksel’s companions beheld that rash | Battenburg, and in ending his sympathetic remarks 
officer’s right hand steal slowly from his side, rise | ¢-hose an appropriate hymn to close the service. 


to the level of the tsar’s neck, and give the wig’s 
hanging tail a most decided tweak. | 

In an instant the emperor's face, pale with fury. 
was turned upon Vaksel’s countenanee. which, 
however, only reflected an expression of childlike 
innocence, mingled with the most defereutial 


astonishment. 


“Who dared to do that?” asked the enraged tsar, 


| his eyes giving flashing evidence that his most 


| Shall be glad to do your work, and will do it well, | dangerous mood was upon him. 


“And now,” he said, “let us sing these lines !!) 
solemn silence!” 


The other remark was made by a clergyman in 
discourse on the transitory nature of earthly 
things. 


“Look,” he said, “at the great cities of antiquity : 

where are they now? hy, some of them hav 

| perished so completely that it is probable the) 
| never existed!” 
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CHILDREN'S PAGE 


Teddy’s Thought. 


If I could fly as fast and high 
As all my pretty rockets go, 
Then with my little fiery eye 
How many things I'd see below. 
The crowds who keep the Fourth to-night, 
The big guns with their 
booming noise, 
The fireworks bright like 
flowers of light, 
And oh, what lots of 
happy boys! 
And here and there and 
everywhere, 
From sea to sea spread 
out in view, 
And dancing on the even- 
ing air, 
Our beautiful red, white 
and blue. 
But if 1 climbed the high- 
est sky, 
Up where the tallest 
cloud-top towers, 
I’m sure that I could nev- 
er spy 
A country half as dear 
as ours. 


<o- 


Minnie’s Money. 


About a week ago 
grandpa gave me a gold 
dollar for the Fourth, and 
I had lots of trouble about 
itall the week. I’d heard 
how troublesome it was 
to be rich, but I never be- 
lieved it before. But 
don’t tell grandpa! 

First, I had to take it 
to school so they could all 
see how rich I was. And 
then the girls made lots 
of fuss over me, all but 
Lottie Clark. She didn’t 
say very much, and I 
thought she was kind of 
queer. 

And next, every single 

one had some plan how I 
should spend it—all but 
Lottie. And I began to 
think she was jealous. 
But I got tired of the 
other girls, too. They all 
planned so they could 
have part of it. Course I 
was going to treat a few 
of them; but a dollar 
wouldn’t go all around. 

And next, one time 
when we were all talking 
about it, I saw Lottie ery- 
ing. It was the toothache, 
but I supposed it was 
because she hadn’t any 
money. And I thought I 
wouldn’t be so foolish for 7 
anything. 

But that night when I 

got home the dollar was 
gone. And I cried harder 
than Lottie had. And I 
Was so sorry and mad and 
everything, and I wanted 
to lay it to some one be- 
side me, so I got to think- 
ing maybe Lottie took it. 
Ud had it in my apron, 
pocket, where it would be 
easy to get if I wasn’t 
looking. 

And next day I just 
barely whispered it to 
one of the girls and told 
her not to tell, and would 
you believe, before recess 
every girl in my class 
knew all about it, and 
even Lottie! She didn’t 
say anything hardly, but 
she cried dreadfully, and some sided with her, | 
ee — of them said they shouldn’t wonder if | 
sne did, 

Well, next day was Friday, and my head ached 
‘“» mamma let me stay at home. So I didn’t 
ear anything about it that day. 

Then Saturday was the Fourth. I didn’t care 
much, I hadn’t any money to have a good time 
. ith. Mamma would have given me some if I 
hadn’t laid it to Lottie about losing the dollar. 

‘But papa said he was going to celebrate, if I 
wasn’t. He said he’d blow up the big rock by 
the fence, and make as much noise as all their 
Sanne I was kind of sorry, because I ’most 
ee rested there a little on my way home| 
rom school. But I wouldn’t say anything. 

, went out to see it go up, and after it banged 
1urried to look where it used to be, and there 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| was my little gold dollar! 

| out of my pocket Wednesday afternoon when I 
was resting there, and trying to see what was in 
|a queer little hole that went under the rock. 
I’ll never carry a gold dollar in an apron-pocket 

|again, and I’ll never, never say that anybody 
| took anything unless I just actually see them 
take it! 

I went and told Lottie how it was, and begged 
| her pardon just as nice as I knew how. And 
| she was so sweet about it! She had a dollar, 
| too, all the time, but she doesn’t tell everything 
| she knows the way I do. 
| So she and I spent our dollars together, and 


.. | had lots of fun, and treated some of the girls that 


| hadn’t any money. And now we sit together in 


GRANDFATHER'S 


Bobbin’s Great Surprise. 


When Bobbin climbed into bed on the evening 
of the third of July, instead of laying his head 
on the pillow, he stared into the dark with big, 
bright eyes. He was thinking of a wonderful 
plan. 

“How astonished everybody will be in the 
whole town!’’ he smiled to himself. 

Then he thought he heard a roar of cannon 
and ringing of bells, and opened his eyes wide. 

“T was ’most asleep,” he said. “‘It must be 
pretty near midnight.” 


It must have slipped | 


He rose and dressed and stole softly down- | 


stairs. 
but sleepy Bobbin thought it was a quarter to 
twelve. 
father was the sexton; Bobbin did not think 


The hands of the clock pointed to nine, | 


He took the key of the church, for his | 


school, and read stories together, and have our 
aprons made alike. And I think there’s no girl 
like Lottie, and she thinks there’s no girl like | 


| me. E. 8. B. 


——_-@e 


Dear Grandpapa: Your little boy 

Is counting on a day of joy. 

The glorious Fourth will soon be here, 
So send at once, do, grandpa dear, 

A drum so big a mile it sounds, 

Of firecrackers fifteen pounds! 

A horn just three feet long, I guess ; 

It wouldn’t do to have it less. 

I want to honor your old state, 

So I intend to celebrate! s. c. 


} 
A Young Patriot. | 


“a . 
near TRPH ERS 
s 


fi o 





GRANDFATHER. 


that he was doing anything naughty, for his head | 
was full of the great surprise. 

Through the bright moonlight he tiptoed down 
the garden-path and across the street to the 
chureh, and unlocking the door, stepped into the 
porch. Taking the bell-rope in his hand, he 
waited till fifteen minutes should pass, as nearly 
as he could guess, and 

Next morning Bobbin’s papa saw the church- 
door ajar. He hurried into the porch to see if 
anything was wrong, and what did he find there? 

A little curly-headed boy, with his dimpled 
cheek on his fat, sunburned hand, sound asleep 
on the floor. 


— <-@- — 


“Papa,” asked Ned, “if a man is fifty years | 
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TO CRACK 


Etc. 


NUTS 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, 


1. 
A FOURTH OF JULY PUZZLE. 


I nents to make famous the Fourth of July, 
And I brought the lightning down from the sky. 


What declaration brought liberty 
To a brave land which fought to be free? 
I named my land for a 
virgin queen, 
And taught her subjects 
to use nicotine. 


What proclamation of 
freedom gave 

Joy to the bondman and 
to the slave? 


My discovery of a New 
World did gain 

For Spain a country—for 
me a chain. 

As Pocahontas I gained 
my lame ; 

Guess, if you can, my 


English name. 
The second President was 


With’ Thomas Jefferson I 
did die. 


Lalways said just what I 
meant, 

And “I'd rather be right 
than President.” 


From Poland I came to aid 
in fight 

The country which strug- 
gled for its right. 


I am the general whose 
morning attac 

Made Sheridan ride hard 
to turn his men back 


I come from Roanoke’s 
sunny plains; 

The blood of Pocahontas 
runs in my veins. 


My famous, triumphant 

“March to the Sea” 

Brought consternation to 
the enemy. 


Put all the answers down 
in line, 
And their initials, you will 


find, 

Will spell what makes 
most hue and ery 

On a good, old-fashioned 
Fourth of July. 


2. 
INDEPENDENCE PI. 


“Lahi! Cneepdidneen, ah- 
li! Vnaehe’s xent tebs 


Ot tath fo elfi dan na trom- 
laim ulso.”’ 
—Moonsht. 


3. 
ACROSTIC, 


The dusky slave, in bond- 
age sore, 
For this long pined in 
vain. 
And roused by this, ou 
father’s sent 
Detiance o’er the main 
King Richard Third de- 
served this name ; 
Napoleon, as well. 
And Cromwell's follow- 
ers this were called; 
The reason can you tell? 
This shameful name was 
earned by one 
Believed his country’s 
friend. 
And some good men, ac- 
cused of this, 
In flames their lives did 
end. 
Webster and Clay and Ev- 
erett, too, 
Were called bythis great 
name. 
And charity for 
mad act 


Booth's 


This frenzy makes to 
blame. 
This roddess, holding 


forth her scales, 
Meets right to one and 
all. 
Of yore, for England's 
crown, once fought 
This mystic animal. 
See in the harbor of New 
York 
A noble statue stand! 
The watchword of our 
country she 
Proclaims to every land. 
When boys with patriotic 
gush 
Our country’s 
tell, 
And spout of eagles, stars 
and stripes, 
This name 
them well! 


glories 


describes 


These primals spell a hol- 
iday 
We keep with noises 
dire ; 
But what it means should fill our hearts 
With patriotic fire. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. 1. Pane, nape. 2. Mite, time. 3. Nile, line. 


4. Race, care. 5. Male, lame. 6. Mode, dome. 7. 
», lime. 10. 


Ruse, sure. 8 Caper, pacer. 9%. F 
Rite, tire. 11. Note, tone. 12. Kale, lake. 13. Mire, 
rime. 14. Rope, pore. 15. Mote, tome. 16. Pace, 
cape. 


2. Horn. 


3. MaVis, shArd, faCet, drAma, laThe, filnt, 
stOle, caNoe— Vacation. 


4. “Of all hard things to bear and grin, 
The hardest is knowing you're ‘taken in.’” 
—Phoebe Cary. 


5. Midsummer. 


6. Price, rice, ice. Please, lease, ease. 


7. Practice, justice, surplice, service, caprice, 


| old in 1896, how old was he when he was born ?” | office. 








At the 
Louis, 


REPUBLICAN CANDIDATES.— 
National Republican Convention at St. 
June 16-18, the names of William McKinley, of | 





Ohio, Thomas B. Reed, of Maine, Levi P. | 
Morton, of New York, William B. Allison, of | 
Iowa, and Matthew S. Quay, of Pennsylvania, 
were presented as candidates for the office of 
President. Mr. MeKinley was nominated on 
the first ballot. The vote stood: McKinley, 661% ; 
Reed, 844%; Quay, 6114; Morton, 58; Allison, | 
35%. Garret A. Hobart, of New Jersey, was | 
nominated for Vice-President, also on the first 
ballot. Mr. McKinley is fifty-two years old. 
He served in the Civil War with the rank of | 
major; was a member of the House of Repre- | 
sentatives from Ohio 1877-91, and was governor 
of his state 1892-5. Mr. Hobart is of the same 
age as Mr. McKinley. He is a lawyer by pro- 
fession. He has served in both branches of the 
Legislature of his state, but has held no national 
office. 


| 
REPUBLICANS AND THE CURRENCY.—It 
was a foregone conclusion fhat the platform 
would declare against the free coinage of silver, 
but a considerable number of delegates were 
averse to making a direct reference to the gold 
standard. ‘This element, however, was outnum- 
bered in the committee on resolutions. The 
currency plank reported by the committee de- 
cdlared unalterable opposition to ‘every measure 
calculated to debase our currency or impair the 
credit of our country ;” opposed the free coinage 
of silver, except by international agreement ; 
declared that until such an agreement, which the 
party pledges itself to promote, is secured, “‘the 
existing gold standard must be preserved ;” and 
favored “all measures designed to maintain invio- 
lably the obligations of the United States” and 
all forms of currency at the present standard. 


A FREE SILVER Bou .—Senator Teller, of 
Colorado, in behalf of the free silver delegates, 
moved the adoption by the convention of a free 
silver substitute for the financial plank. This 
motion was laid on the table by a vote of about 
eight to one. Senator Teller had announced his 
intention to withdraw from the party if the gold 
plank was adopted, and when this result was 
announced he withdrew from the hall, accom- 
panied by twenty other delegates from Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Utah, South Dakota and 
Nevada. A statement was read in the conven- 
tion defining the position of the bolters. 

THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM.—The plat- 
form contained the usual declarations of party 
policy in favor of protection, reciprocity and 
liberal pensions. The most noticeable features 
were a strong assertion of the Monroe doctrine, | 
a declaration that the United States should use 
its good offices to secure the independence of 
Cuba, a resolution favoring discriminating duties 
for the upbuflding of the merchant marine, and a 
declaration favoring the exclusion of illiterate 
immigrants. 





— | 


Tue ANntTI-BonpD BiLuL.—The Butler “anti- | 
bond bill,” prohibiting the further issuance of | 
bonds without the consent of Congress, which 
the Senate passed by a majority of seven votes, | 
was reported adversely to the House of Repre- | 
sentatives by the Committee on Ways and Means. | 
Thirteen members of the committee joined in 
this report, and two dissented. The bill went | 


to the calendar, and was not reached before | 
adjournment. 
THE BOUNDARY OF FRENCH GUIANA.— | 


France and Brazil have agreed to submit to | 
arbitration their dispute over the boundary of 
French Guiana, and President Faure has given 
Brazil her choice between the sovereigns of 
Sweden and Spain and the President of Switzer- 
land as an arbitrator. As in the case of British 
Guiana, recent discoveries of gold make the con- 
tested region valuable. ‘The discussion turns upon | 
a singular question of the identity of a river, 
which is named in the Treaty of Utrecht as ‘‘the 
River of Vincente Pifizon.” No river now bears 
that name. France claims that the river was the 
Araguary ; Brazil that it was the Oyapok. The 
territory in dispute is a triangular bit of land 
between the two. 


Tue TRANSVAAL CoONSPIRATORS.—The 
government of the South African Republic, 
through a series of commutations, has reached a 
final settlement of the cases of the members of 
the Reform Committee at Johannesburg who 
were convicted of conspiracy or treason in 
connection with the Jameson raid. The four 
leaders, who were at first sentenced to death and 
afterward to fifteen years’ imprisonment, have 
been released on the payment of a fine of twenty- 
five thousand pounds each. ‘Three of the four 
signed an agreement not to meddle with the 
politics of the Transvaal; the fourth, Colonel 
Rhodes, brother of Cecil Rhodes, would not sign 
the agreement, and has been banished. The 
other members, nearly sixty in number, were 
released on the payment of moderate fines and 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


Vanila Extract con- 


The superiority of Burnett's 
LAdv. 


sists in its perfect purity and great strength. 


POCKET POSTAGE STAMP BOX. 
J. B. Kittredge, Westfield, Mass. 10 cen 








STAMPS! 100all aift Bermuda 10c. Agts.wtd. at 50 se 
com. List free. L. DOVER &CO., tase odiamont, St. Louis, 


POULTRY! PAPER, illust’d, 20 pages, 
25 cents per year. 4 months 
trial 10 cents. Sample Free. 64-page practical 
oultry book free to yearly subscribers. 
300k alone 10 cents. Catalogue of poultry 
= books free. Poultry Advocate, Syracuse, N.Y. 


ANYWHERE with a Magic Hat Hanger. 








HANG New, Novel, Convenient. Concealed in the 
hat until you want it. Agents coin money. 
YOUR Exclusive territory given. Send 15 cents 
for Nie aclel “rates Sample one perms 0 
THE iE ° 
HAT 21 "Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. * 





cee Bicycles 


mae anywhere 
Cc. 0. D., at lowest 
wholesale prices. 
$100 “ak wood’ for$57.50 
B85 ‘arlington’ * ** $45.00 
$65 * $37.50 
$20 Bieyele “* $10.75 
Latest models, fully guaranteed; sory ere tires; weight 17% to 
30 Ibs ; all styles and prices. _ Large illustrated 177 Chicago free 
CashBuyers’Union,162 W. VanBurenst. B-177 








500 SECOND HAND BICYCLES 


AD ALL MAKES AND MODELS, m 
¥) ALA out. 350 New High Grade is wise a, 









Sms $32.50 each. Stock of bankrupt house. 
“i Send at once for descriptive bargain list. 


B. R. M 

VACATION S2x2c% 8c 
during Fann Aang pnd 

iSc. fora somete and full description of our 

Puzzie Map of the U. S.; Ss + a large 

profits. TABLET & TICKET CO., 

87-89 Franklin St., Chicago, or 381 ey New York. 


K 
5 (00 cawena 


Mead Cycle Co., Chicago. 
BOYS and ons if yeu 











— Makes 
sZAR Pictures s 2 io 
Has Jense and Shutter or or Time pictures. Com- 


lete in every way. Will prod mee as flne work as any 


OYs 7, BON Guin ~ $2. “ 
wan ‘or agen’ - ney 
| BOY , school in U. 8. Chicago, Tit. 








“Mizpah” Valve poe 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE 


and therefore prevent much colic. The 
tin being for ined to 
collapse them. The ribs inside prevent 
collapsing when the child bites them, 
The rim is such that they cannot be pulled 

off the bottle. | 


Sample Free by Mail. 
WALTER F. WARE, p25 Ars Sere. 














Do you want a Tonic? 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. W. J. Norroik, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., says: ‘*I have used it as a tonic 
and stimulant with success. I always keep 
it in the house for my own use.”’ 

















Earn a Gold Watch! 


aa e wish vy bes gg ste 
and Baking Pow 
to earn a Waur a. ar 


WATOH and CHAIN; 2 Ibs. 
for a SILVER Warton and 


fora "LAD! ES’ BICyCL (High 
Grade '%, Send 


postal for 

ue and Order Blank. 
. BAKE 
Springfield, - - 
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"= Economy 
ane bo pruationd by te 


PERFECTION 
CHOPPER_» 


Toothsome dishes are pre- 
it at small cost. 














the promise not to engage in political agitation. 





guaranteed 
kind. That’s 
why the 


HODGMAN 


SINGLE TUBE 


is the favorite everywhere—it can 
depended on—besides it lasts 
the longest. 
Tire booklet free— Hodgman Rubber 
Tire Button mailed for ten cents. 
HODGMAN RUBBER CO., 
459-46} = age ae York. 


Atwood Buildin 
oe ay “Street, Boston. 
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Easily Attached to any Bicycle. 

Brake made of Rubber, cannot 
injure the Tires, and may be 
Placed on front or rear whe 
Operating Bulb fastened to handle 
bar, saddle or anywhere desired. 
Each oun 









ce pressure remains a 
check to wheel until release valve | 
is touched. } 
Price $3.50, Express Paid. | | 
Stamps accepted. | 
HULBERT BROS. & CO., j 
Majestic Bicycles—Mesinger Saddles. 
26 West 23d St., New York. 





DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New eclentifie invemtion; different 
from all other devices. The only safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisible Kar 
Drum in the World. Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire or Od 
tachment. Write for pamp 
WILSON fae DRUM Co., 


rust Bidg., Loulsy 
Othcon ah? 116, 1122 Ly ag 


TELEG RAPHY |= 


a pleasant 4 pee Se trade, eas 






DRUM IN 
POSITION 





quickly learned or | been | 
teaching young men and placin them in the | 
railway service. Have placed thousands and 


can do the same by you. Nine touths of the Prests., Man- 
agers and Supis. of railways commenced as telegraph 
operators. Your chances are just as good. It don’t cost 
much to om n. Ker particulars address Valentines’ 
School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


secure a beauti- 
LADIES “3, 


. ful complexion 
by using the 





Steamer, which 


freckles, pimples and wrink- 

les. Any lady cansteam her 

dy agents want- 

city in the U.8. 

nd $3 to the 

4 Bon ton Face Steamer Co., 

| 2240 Glenwood Ave., Toledo, 

, O., and we witlsend you pre- 
My paid, one Bon-Ton Steamer. 

PAT. APPLED FOR. 


$5-% 
POCKET KODAK 


EASTMAN KODAK CO, 


Sample photo and booklet — 
Jor eee 2 cont stcnpe. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


THE ORICIN OF 


STAMMERINC. 


A practical treatise on the Origin 
and Cause of Speech Defects, by 
Geo. rew Lewis (a severe 
amen A for more than twenty 

$s), With original illustrations 

vy the i. showing the differ- 

once tween mild and severe 
forme of stammering. 

The above Book, neatly bound m 
imitation soft leather cover, with full 
particulars regarding tr ponent, 
matled post-paid to any addi 


THE LEWIS SCHOOL 
FORK STAMMERERS, 
Detroit, Mich. 


BOYS’ MOCCASINS. 
(Genuine Moose-Hide, Chamois Tanned) 
Prices : Boys’ and Girls’ sizes, 2—5, $2.25. 

Boys’ and Girls’ sizes, larger tham 5, 
50c. extra. Youths’ and Misses’ sizes, 
u—1, a 76. Children’s 
sizes, 4—10, $1.25. Sent 
pane on receipt of price. 
METZ & SCHLOERB, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
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* Delightful after shaving. 
Positively Teelieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash,» 

«Chafed Skin, Sunburn, ete. Removes Blotches, 

q Elmpies. makes the skin smooth and healthy. 
Take no substitutes. Sold by 

druggists or mailed for 25 cents. 
am op mailed (Name this paper.) 
re 


GE! HARD MENNEN co De» Newark, | N- 2% 
rere were “weve 


_LRRA AAA RAMSAR PRE 


‘PRE 
gare — 





“Hear dem belis a ringing, 
dey’s ringing everywhere.” 
The Chimes of Normandy could 


not excel in sweetness and pu- 
} rity of tone 


Brew Departure 


BICYCLE BELLS 


pp LICAT VON | wide world over. In 16 differ- 





| 








WS 


Y 


JULY 2, 1896, 


by ee you come in hot 
ei thirsty,HIRES Root- 


rc only by The Charles E. Hires Co., Philadelphia, 
25c. package makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere. 















Washburn 


Mandolins, Guitars and Banjos 
are used by the best players every- 
where, because ir tone is match- 
less in volume and purity. ding 
Gealeve sell them, butif your dealer 
pas net, woul eontences Be 

ogue free. Uur big BRASS 
fine oe showing drum majors’ 
tact et drill, easy music, how to 
form a a. and 400 pictures of Horns, 





—_ Drums, Uniforms, oma free. 
Rare Otd Violins x4 ie an ‘Old. and New 


Violins, Bows, Trimmings, ete., malted free. We issue 61 
separate catalogues and sell everything known in music. 


e 
LYON & HEALY, 24-26 ADAMS STREET, mall | 


“THE PEERLESS 
STEAM COOKER 


Cooks a Whole Meal 
Over One Burner, 


on gasoline, oil, gas or common cook 
stove. The steam whistle blows when 
needs more water. No steam 
in the ek No offensive odors! 
Burning,sc or overcook - 
ing im ponte. we Vegetables that al- 
as 8 lose much +f, their flavor and 











me watery, SO and by boiling, are 
made dry, light and. ealthful. Meats and poultry, no 
| matter how tough, are made tender and palatable. Will 


| Pay for Itsel “ One Seasen for Canning Fruit, 
The Housekeeper’s Friend; the Agent’s Bo- 
Agents Wanted, eithersex. Exclusive territory. 


4ddress PEERLESS COOKER CO.., Buffalo,N.Y. 





Christy — 
Anatomical Saddle 


The perfection of saddle 
construction. Prevents stiff 
ness, soreness and ¢ hafing. Recom 
mended by hysicians. rice ®5.00. 
Booklet free. Fitted to ‘Spalding Bicycles 
without extra charge. 

A. G. SPALDING & BROS., New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
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Right: = Tires 
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3) 22 


FOR aa 
No. 75 Hartford Single Tubes—the stand- 
ard racing tires, the kind Bald rode in 1895. 
FOR PLEASURE 


No. 80 Hartford | ngie- Feber tee stand- 
tires, delightful, buoyant, 


NS 


WW 
—— 
7) 
= 


AKG \ })} , 


W 


ard fast roa 
comfortable. 


QOOHANK DANS | 





FOR SECURITY 
No. 77 Hartford Sin; 


ard tires for those who are willing to sac1i- 
fice a little s for greater security from 
puncture. The ideal tire for tandems. 
FOR ROUGH SERVICE 
No. 70 Hartford Single- Tubes—the stand- 
ard tires for rocky, hilly country. 
E HantForD Rusper Works Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
NEW YORK. cHicaco. 
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Tubes—the stand- 
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re ‘Ww bag 


Corns and Bunions all gone?” 
Lam he appy to say, through the snags of HAN 
SON: ‘ CORN SALVE I can mow walk with ease. 


HANSON’S 


MAGIC 





The standard of excellence the | 


7 ent ape and prices. All deal- 
ers sell them, 
The New Departure Bell Co., Bristol, Conn. U.S. A. | 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him ¢ 
vince you that some imitation is just as good; se nd 4 
mail to W. T. Hanson & Co., } chenectady, N N. 

Every box is warranted to eure, or money refunde ‘ 


Price, 15 and 25 Cents. 


n 





A Safe Revolver. 


SAFE about the house, because accidental 
| discharge is impossible, and because 
it is harmless in the hands of a child. 


SAFE if carried while on a wheel, because it can- 


SAFE 





in the pocket 
to catch in clothing, 


rigger simultaneo: 


A Revolver that can be depended upon at all times. 
Smith & Wesson Hammeriess Safety. 


The Smith & Wesson are the finest small arms manufactured. 


| SMITH & WESSON, 


not go off accidentally, even if a header is taken. 


t at all times, because there is no hammer 
and because it can only be dis- 
charged with a mm ly directed pressure on both stock and 


illustrating the many different models, will be sent free upon application. 


19 Stockbridge Street, 









A handsome catalogue, 


Springfield, Mass. 
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CAN FEAR BE CURED?—Professor Angelo 
Mosso, of Turin, in his book on ‘‘Fear,” which 
has recently been translated into English, says 
that fear isa disease to be cured. He particularly 
condemns the methods, which are sometimes 
practised by parents and nurses, of governing 
and controlling young children through a sense 
of fear. Even more pernicious is the practice of 
awakening a sense of terror in children by stories 
of “bogeys,” hobgoblins and witches. According 
to Professor Mosso, mankind can be made more 
courageous by proper cultivation. 

A GorILLA’s PortRAIT.—A curiosity ex- 
hibited at a recent meeting of the Zodlogical 
Society in London was a daguerreotype of a 
gorilla, believed to be the first animal of that kind 
ever brought alive to Europe. The picture was 
made as long ago as 1855. 
snap-shot photography it is easy enough to get 
photographs of animals, but the thing was not so 
simple forty years ago. 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE CENTRE OF BONES. 
French surgeons have suceeeded, with the aid of 
X-rays, in producing photographs of the bones of 
a living person which reveal the existence of 
disease in the centre of the bones, while the outer 
portions are sound. 

A VANISHED LANpD.—<Acecording to views 
recently explained before the Geological Society 
in England, the island of Jamaica was once 
eonnected with both North and South America 
by a stretch of mountainous land covering the 
region of the West Indian archipelago. There 
are indications that this ancient land was elevated 
no less than two miles and a half above sea-level. 

WoNDERFUL Suns. — Astronomers are not 
yet all agreed as to the causes of the variations of 
color and brillianey which are exhibited by many 
stars. In the constellation Cepheus, in the 
northern sky, there is a star named Delta 
Cephei, which, in the course of about three days, 
alternately gains and loses a large part of its 
light. The spectroscope has proved that Delta 
Cephei consists of two stars revolving around 
one another in a very elliptical orbit, although 
they never get far enough apart to be separately 
visible from the earth. Even when viewed with 
a telescope their light is blended Into a single 
star disk, although if we could go near enough to 
them we should find that they are, in reality, 
millions of miles apart. When brightest, the 
united light of the twin stars is two or three 
times greater than when faintest. One of the 
explanations recently offered by astronomers to 
account for these changes is that one of the 
stars composing Delta Cephei has a very thick 
atmospheric veil, consisting of clouds of condensed 
metallic vapors, and that when the stars draw 
near one another in their orbital motion the 
increase of heat dissipates the obscuring veil, and 
permits the star to which it belongs to shine with 
a splendor that it cannot obtain when its rays are 
interrupted by its envelope of clouds. It is hard 
to believe that inhabited worlds could exist in the 
neighborhood of such a pair of suns as that. 

TASTE AND SMELL. — Physiologists have 
long known that many sensations ordinarily 
ascribed to taste are in reality due to smell, but 
this faet has lately been made clearer than before 
by the investigations of German savants. Air 
enters the olfactory chamber, where the nerves 
connected with the sense of smell are centred, 
both through the nostrils and through an inlet 
leading from the mouth. In consequence, a 
breath of perfumed air manifests its odor not 
only when it is breathed in, but when it is 
breathed out. For this reason we are sometimes 
deceived as to the source of the pleasure we 
derive from things taken into the mouth, the 
agreeableness of the impression being due, in 
some cases, rather to smell than to taste. 


INSECTS AND FLowers.—It has frequently 
been asserted that the brilliant colors of many 
flowers serve to attract bees and butterflies to 
them. Experiments recently reported to the 
Belgian Academy of Sciences seem to show that 
the perfume rather than color of the flowers is 
the real attraction. Bright-colored blossoms were 
covered with leaves and papers pinned closely 
about them; yet the inseets not only visited the 
hidden flowers, but endeavored to force their 
way under the papers in order to reach the blos- 
soins which they could not see. 

MODIFYING M1iLK.—Laboratories for modi- 
‘ying and sterilizing milk through scientific 
processes have now been established, according 
‘0 the Scientific American, in Boston, New 

York and Philadelphia, and others are to be 
pened in several Western cities. The milk is 
freed from superabundance of fat and from 
bacteria, and then is so sealed in bottles that it 
“annot become contaminated until opened for 
= hoes is claimed that “‘modified milk” has saved 

1€ lives of many children if im rl 
nourished, would have pose tothe susioties 
of early childhood. 


In these days of | 
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THE YOUTH'S 


“Use Brown’s Camphorated 
| Dentifrice” for the teeth. It has no equal. 


Saponaceous 
(Adv. 
















sé 
Do Not Stammer.”’ 
Send for 60-page Book to the PHILADELPHI 
INSTITUTE, 1083 Spring-Garden St. Hhiladetphia, 
Pa. EDWIN S. JOHNST( 
Established 1884. 


Principal ro Founder. 


To Carpenters, 
Draftsmen, Machinists, 
Steam Engineers, Elec- 
trical Workers, Plumb- 
ers, Steam Fitters, Mi- 
ners, Civil Engineers, 
and young men wish- 
ing to learn trades and 
professions. 

: The International 
7 Correspondence Schools 
Box 832 Serantor, Pa. 
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Architecture; Mechan- 


Plumbing a Heating 3 
Mining; Civil 
neering, ete. 





you wish to Study. 


An Elegant and Complete Line of 


mC YCLES. 


Send Two-cent Stamp for Catalogue. 


Ee. Cc. MEACHAM ARMS CO., 
st. Louis, Mo. 








You See 
; Comfort. 


.. IT 1S FOUND——— 


On Our Line. 


TRY IT. 
Only Six Cents for our Tourist Book, 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


CHAS. S. FEE, 
Gen’! Passenger Agent, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


“S. H. & M. 
Nothing!” 


That’s the stand to 
take with your 
dealer on 

the 
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VELVETEEN 
* SKIRT BINDING 


question. 
If he will not supply you we will. 


““Home Dressmaking Made Easy,” a new book 
by Miss Emma M. Hooper. of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, sent for 25c., postage paid. 

S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 





BIAS 


COMPANION. 


The word “TYRIAN” on Rubber Goods is a 
guarantee of their — 


Rubber Rings 


for Fruit Jars. 


Most peopl 
fruit jars. ° show the quality o 


“Tyrian” Rubber Goods 


as compared with other ake s, we will send post-paid 
to any addres nm Best Fruit Jar Rubbers on receipt 
of 10 cents ‘in stamps or aes r. 


OUR SPECIALTIES 


Syringes. Atomizers, Nipples, Plant 8 
Bottles, Air Cushions, Rubber Gloves 
Letter Bands, Etc. 


Ask your druggist for “‘ TY RIAN. Bubbe r Goods, 
for they are the BE 


klers, Hot Water 
, Sheeting, 





Stylish Suits, $5. 


have made up a Bargain 

yo ist on which we enumerate 

all of the garments which we have 

had on exhibition in our sales- 

room this season. We sell many 

of them at half price—and others 
even lower. 


Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up, 
were $8 and $10. 
Stylish Costumes, $7 up, for. 
merly $10 to $18. 

Duck and Crash Suits, $2.75, 
worth $5. 








$8 to $12. 
Special Offers in Separate 


“Cy J\- Skirts at $3.95, worth $6 to $8. 


Write to-day for our Summer Catalogue and samples 
of the materials. We will mail it free, together with 
our Bargain List of reduced prices. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
152-154 West 23d St., New York. 


No More 
Colicky 
Babies 


‘ where the Davidson Patent 
Health Nipple, No. 48, is 

used, as the collar makes #&@ 
collapse impossible. Made 

| of Purest Para Rubber. The most 

reliable nipple on the market. 


Sold by Druggists and Dealers. 


F Sample mailed on receipt of 
ree atwo-cent stamp for postage 











DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 
19 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Established # years. 


“The NIPPLE 
with a Collar." 
Catalogue free. 
«vvvvv=vevevvev=evevvrrvrrvrewerereeese 


$1.98 Summer 
rl Suits. 


Paid. 
This 
a 
Lawn Suit, 
with solid color 
facings, collar 
and cuffs, full, 
sleeves. 
34 to 42. 
Mahler Bros., 


6th Ave. & ist St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 

















Write for our 
Spring and 
Summer 


Mailed Free 





FIBRE a 


— Resists Dampness. 


Does Not Crush 


Dress 
Interlining 


Nothing else so fully meets the demands of lightness, keeping the Sleeves and 
Skirt in their original shape and style, and in giving body to the thinnest material. 


REDFERN Uses It—LILLIAN RUSSELL Wears It—JENNESS MILLER Recommends It. 
Three weights: No. 10, Light; No. 20, Medium; No. 30, Heavy. Width 64 inches. 


Seethattolatyou buy tstampe? FLDRE CHAMOIS. 


To be had at the Lining Counter 
of all Dry Goods Stores. 













BYI 


Many styles—Men’s, Ladies’: 


§& Fasteners secure 


; Me ks 
the same. Insis 


trade-marks which are mad 
on having ‘‘ Ball-Bearing ’’ 





Descriptive Booklet Free. 


CELEBRATE .. 


The Glorious Fourth! 


“Ball-Bearing” 
Ricycle Shoes 


Black $3.00; Tan, $3.50; 
laces without tying. Purchasers are cautioned to look for the Trade- 


For Sale by all the Leading Dealers. 


5 


NVESTING IN A PAIR OF 





Trade -Mark 
They make slow riders fast — hard riding easy. 


A scientifically constructed shoe that gives absolute 
comfort and freedom of movement. 


Ladies’ Knee Boot, $4.50 to $8.00. Pratt 
rk on the heel. 
e to Jook like the *‘ Ball-Bearing,’’ but which are 

bicycle shoes. 

If your dealer hasn’t them, we will send 
you a pair prepaid on receipt of price. 
Cc. H. _PARGO & CO. (Makers), CHICAGO. 





Rath hahaha we he ha hh 


verve Serre See Se eee eee Se Se Se eee 


Catalogue. | 


Ce we hahha aR he eh a a a ee ee eee 


have trouble to get good rubbers coat 


‘TYER RUBBER CoO., - - anitenin Mass. | 





Bicycle Suits, $5, formerly | 
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Is there Anything Better for Him ? 

Is there anything that your boy (whether he be seven 
years old or seventy years “ young”) would like better 
than a Set of Tools? We don’t mean toys, but first- 
class Tools ready for use, Tools to repair and put in 
order things about the house, Tools to build a Boat, a 
Dog House or a Rustie Seat, Tools to be used on both 
rainy and pleasant days, means for exercising the mind 
and body at the same time ina useful manner. The cost 
of a Set of Tools is trifling’in comparison with their 
value, and besides, the way we sell them, the cost isn’t 
very much, anyhow. We manufacture and sell Tools. 


Our Ca’ (sent free) tel's all about Sets 
of Tools, Tool Chests and Work Benches. 


CHAS. A. STRELINGER & COMPANY, 
44 to 60 Bates Street, Detroit, Mich. 


CHICKEN 


Have received unequalled honor for their super- 
lative excellence from the greatest pianists and 
musicians of the world, and from the cultivated 
and discriminating public; the highest 
awards from all great international and local 
expositions, and through the expe- 
rience of seventy-three years have 
proved to be the 


*») Artistic Standard 
of the World. 


We call special atten- 
tion to our Grands 
as the Finest Exam- 

les of the Piano , 
Makers’ Art. 
it} 
SEND FOR 
Illustrated Catalogue. 
“ 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
Estab. 18%. Boston, Mass. 


SEVEN) 
POINTS OF MERIT 


1. No Sewing under the bill. 

2. Takes one third less sewing, 
Time is money to some people. 
3. Divides stcain on cloth. 

4- Gives firmer fastening with 

less sewing. 
5. Hooks and unhooks easier 
tno thread to catch on the eye). 
6. Has more reliable hump be- 
Cause free from thread under bill. 
7. Same price as common safety 
hook: 

















also, 

























HOOK: AND > EYE, 


0 Libe 1 Off With each fir saad nitions cents) 
ur fa ef. we will send youa valuable present 
tevery lady will be Pleased to possess, and if youare 

ao convinced that the “Rapid” is the neatest—the strong 
est — most reliab/e—the easiest and cory best hook and eye 
ever made, you may return them both to us and we will 
send your money back, and also an ertra ten cents to pay 
xe rn your trouble. Dealers everywhere can supply the 
.” Send us your/irs/ empty card and wo will send 

| yours See ible present by return mail. RAPID HOOK 
eCO., 185 Canal St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Do you know what a 
Delicious Drink you 
can make with . . 


“Ideal” 


Root Beer or Lemonade 


Tablets? 


Add one “IDEAL” Tablet to a 
glass of water and sweeten to the 
taste. No preparation necessary 

Quick and Refreshing. 

Ask your Druggiat for them, 


or send us 12 cents for a Sample 


Bottle af Ten Tablets. 


-_--- 





PREPARED SOLELY BY 
BILLINGS, CLAPP & CO.., 
Boston, Mass. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages, 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 


Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- | , 
| lately wrote the following letter to a lady in New 
Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, | 


tions. 


should be made in a Post-oftice Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter, All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 


Its subseription price is $1.75 | 





Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 


almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope | 


and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against peyin money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 
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FEEDING THE SICK. 


Matters which might seem trivial to a well 
person are Often of the greatest importance to one 
who is confined to his bed with sickness. A care- 
less or wilful neglect of such details on the part 


: se may ¢ h little appetite the | 
ee ae - |a twinkle in his eye, and when pay | went in to 
M 


patient has ,to disappear, while on the other hand, 
a careful observance of them may encourage a 
capricious desire for food into becoming a genuine 
and pleasurable appetite. 

Before offering the sick person food his face and 
hands should be bathed. 

Punctuality and regularity should be as strictly 
observed in serving the invalid’s meals as in giving 
him medicine. 


| mounted the operation-table. 


The proper quantity of food to offer the sick and | 
the extent of its dilution are matters requiring nice | 


observation and care. 


Milk, gruels, beef tea and | 


stimulants should not be diluted to the extent of | 
making the quantity of the fluid so great that the | 


patient tires of swallowing, and stops before he 
has obtained the required amount of nourishment. 

Hot foods should be served very hot, and cold 
articles very cold; lukewarm food is unpalatable. 
In serving hot drinks or foods, the cups or plates 
should be first well heated. 

Untasted food, dishes after use, or half-emptied 
cups and glasses should never be left standing 
about the sick-room. 

Equally important is it to make all food look 
inviting by offering it with the most attractive 
china obtainable, and with only the cleanest of 
linen. 

Food is often made unpalatable by being too 
greasy. This is a common objection to meat 
broths. Mutton and chicken broths should always 
be skimmed several times before they are served. 
The last trace of oily substance can be removed 
by passing blotting-paper or a bit of bread over 
the surface. | 

When the appetite flags it is unwise to ask the | 
patient beforehand what he would like to eat. | 
Often it is the unexpected which pleases. 

The smell of cooking and the noise of the prepa- | 
ration of food should be kept from the sick-room, | 
if possible. The nurse should not taste the food | 
in the patient’s presence, or with his spoon, nor | 
should she serve food with unclean hands. 

Patients may appear too ill to notice these 
details, whereas frequently they are only too ill 
or too uncomplaining to speak of them. 


Se 


FOND OF BATHING. 


Ina paper read before the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Rev. Walter Weston says that clean- 
liness is one of the few original items of Japanese 
civilization. To that idea the people are still true. 
In spite of the fickleness usually ascribed to them, 
their original love for hot water has never grown 
cold. 

In the mountains, wherever hot mineral springs 
are found the peasantry resort to them, some to 
benefit by the healing properties of the waters, 
others for the simple pleasure of bathing. The 
yuba, or “hot-water houses,” as the bathing estab- | 





lishments are called, generally nestle at the bottom | pe ask 


of some steep ravine, and the water is conveyed | 
from the mineral spring through bamboo pipes. 

Bathing is not an expensive pleasure for these 
Japanese peasants. They pay about a cent a day 
for room rent and the use of the bath, but food 
and bedding are not supplied. In the yuba of a 
better class the visitors stay at chalets or inns. 
close by the baths, and in some cases the larger 
guest-houses have baths on the premises 

In these out-of-the-way mountain resorts the Jap- 
anese indulge their taste for bathing to an almost 
incredible extent. In one place, where the water 
is just about blood-heat, a man will stay in, it is 
said, practically for a month on end, taking care, 
however, to place a heavy stone on his knees to 
keep him from floating or turning over in his sleep. 
The care-taker of this particular establishment, a 
cheery old man of some seventy summers, himself 
stays in the bath the whole winter through. 
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In another spot, famed for its thermal springs, 
the inhabitants apologized to a visitor for what 
they called their dirtiness. 

“It is summer-time now,” they said, “and we are 
too busy to bathe more than twice a day.” 

“How often, then,” he asked, “do you bathe in 
winter?” 

“Oh, then we have more leisure and can bathe 


| 





four or five times a day, and the children get into | 


the water whenever they feel cold,” was the reply. 


ALL BUT THE DOLLAR. 


A man who thanks God that he belongs in Lon- 
don, and who doesn’t believe in the existence of an 
honest Yankee,—and has the grace to say so,— 


York. As to the fact that he is honest, we are left 
in no doubt, since he admits it himself. The letter 
is published in the New York Tribune. 


London, January, 1896. 

Lady—On New Year’s day I was in New York 
and ai an overhead railway station on the Thir 
Avenue and Eighteenth Street I found a pocket- 
book, which I think is your property. As I was 
going directly aboard the steamer for London, 
where I belong, thank God, I had not time to hunt 
you up. 
. Now here at home my Missus has a lodger that 
comes from your country, he is a Yankee, and they 
do say he is an honest man (I do not believe myself 
that there is any honest Yankee), but the Missus 
says that he is a real gentleman well she is boss 
she ought to know. well this Yankee comes over 
here about 8 or 10 times a year with fine stock and 
he puts up with my Missus and as he pays his 
score I think we can trust him with the purse their 
was nothing in it of value ecept a piece of green 
paper, wich said the United States would pay on 
demand the sum of One Dollar wich I sold for four 
Shillings, but that was little — for all my 
trouble and as I am an honest man | do hope the 
Yankee will go and give you your pocketbook. 


TOO COOL. 
An instance of unusual and perhaps unwisely 


exercised “nerve” is related by C. E. Ryan in his | 
experiences with the wounded in the Franco- 


Prussian war. 


A young man é 
shot through the wrist, and an amputation was 








hardly more than a boy, had been | 


considered hecessary. He wasa vivacious, charm- | 


ing young fellow, with a beaming countenance and 


tell him the verdict and take him to 
ward he was smoking a cigar. 

Not a whit dismayed, he got out of bed, partially 
dressed himself, and tripped ol, up the pas- 
sage, smoking his cigar all the while until he 
His arm was ampu- 
tated, but when he recovered from the chloroform 
state he refused to go back to bed until he had 
seen his comrade’s leg cut off. 

“I want to see how it is done,” said he, coolly. 

Then he quietly smoked another cigar and atten- 
tively watched every step of the operation, and 
when it was over he and his companion returned 
to their award together. 


e operation 


INDISCREET KINDNESS. 


Miss Peggy Watson, a village notable in her day, 
always tried to say the pleasantest things she 
could; she admired and praised, and did all in her 
power to make people happy. 


She was afraid that Mrs. Berry felt sensitive 
about being deaf, so when she sat near her one 
day at the sewing society, she said, smiling: 

“I don’t think you’re very deaf, Mrs. Berry.” 

“What did zoe say?” asked Mrs. Berry. 

“T don’t think you’re very deaf!” repeated Miss 
Peggy, somewhat louder. 





“]T don’t understand you,” said Mrs. Berry, | 


becoming nervous. 

“T don’t think you’re very deaf!” cried Miss 
Peggy, in a loud, high voice. 

“Please say that again,” urged pecr Mrs. Berry. 

And then Miss Peggy, with the kindest of inten- 
tions, had fairly to shout in her friend’s ear: 

“I don’t think you're very deaf ”’ 


ART CRITICISM. 


A French journal, by way of ridiculing the igno- 
rance of art critics, tells a story of a lady, who, 
with a maid, went to purchase a still-life picture 
for her dining-room. 


She selected a canvas on which were painted 
a bunch of flowers, a pie cut in two and a half- 
ged roll, and was paying five hundred frances for 
t when the maid approached to whisper in her 
ear. 

“Madam,” said the servant, ‘you are making a 
bad bargain. I saw a picture very much like this 
sold the other day for four hundred franes.” 

“And was it as good as this?” 

“Yes, madam, it was better; there was a good 
deal more pie in it.” 


ALL HE WAS FIT FOR. 


The American says that in an Irish court recently 
an old man was called into the witness-box, and 


| being old and a little blind, he went too far in 
| more senses than one, and instead of going up the 


stairs that led to the box, mounted those that led 
to the bench. 


The judge took the mistake. good-humoredly. 
“Is P judge you want to be, my good man?” 
ed. 
“Ah, sure, your honor,” was the reply, “I’m an 
ould man now, and mebbe it’s all I’m fit for.” 


WHEN you know that a boy has a new silver 
watch, don’t refrain from asking him if he knows 
what time it is just because you think it will 
bother him to look and see.—Somerville Journal. 


THE tickets to the village ball were not trans- 
ferable, and this was the way they read: “Admit 
this gentleman to ball in Assembly Rooms. No 
gentleman admitted unless he comes himself.” 


_ FOREIGNERS say it is easy to pick up the Eng- 
lish language in London from the frequency with 
which the natives drop their H’s.—Commercial 
Bulletin. 


JHE principal cause of the prosperity of pawn- 
brokers is that they take so much interest in their 


| business. 





Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett's Cocoaine. [ Adv. 


HOME STUDY. ne:-icteesresaicr 








Course given by at student’s 

HOME. Low rates and perfect satis- 
faction. Trial lesson 10 cents, Catalogue free. 
BRYANT & STRATTON, No. 1 College Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


For Your VACATION 


-- GET AN... 


Orient Cycle. 


It Costs $100, 


but you can ride ALL the time. 
The handsome SARACEN is $75.00. 


Send four cents for our photo gelatine Catalogue. 








WALTHAM MFG. CO., 


Factory, Waltham, Mass. 


240 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








Gem i 


BEATS THEM ALL. 
No wires to rattle, nothing 
to break. Fits any bar, any 


position. Fully nickeled, best 


of leather straps. 


$0c. fae 

c Post free. 

Why pay $1.00 when the best can be bought of us for 50c.? 
Circular Free. Agents Wanted. 


BAY STATE MFG. COMPANY, South Framingham, Mass. | 
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Irish Flax Threads 


And Ulster Floss. 
75 SHADES. 
Beware of short-length imitations, and 


of threads marked ‘*linen finish "’ 
that are cotton. 


Strong LINEN Thread 
Gives Best Results, 


For Summcr Needlework. 


BARBOUR’S LACE BOOKS I, 2, 3 and 4 

contain instructions for Embroidery 

and Lace Making 7; ix et aon 
By mail, 10 cents each. 


by mail on receipt of . . 
\\. Barbour’s Advertising YACHTS, 8c. 
by mail on receipt of . . of 


The Barbour Bros. Co., 
218 Church St., New York. 

Boston, Phila., Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, 

San Francisco. 

on that yl your 

“ea anen nvead carries 
this Trade- Mark. 


\ 
\\ Barbour's Advertising DOLLS, 6c, 
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if you cannot 
of The Sprague 
Lessons 


for review. 
J.Cotner, Jr., Sec. and Treas., 


It was my first experience with the 


my application for admission to the bar. Saturday, 


of the Toten. 


Law School. In conclusion I would like to 


Honokaa, Hawaii, H. I., 
who writes us as follows: 


with testimonia 
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You can go as fast or as slow as your time allows. 


aw. I followed Se 
eb. 


Study Law at Home. 


F you are Studying in a Law Office or alone, or if you would like 
to Study Law, either for general information or culture, or in order 
to fit yourself for practice or to help you in your business — and 
to Colle 
Orrespondence School of Law, of Detroit, Mich. 
iven by mail — 3 courses —a Preparatory Course, a Business 
Law Course and a Regular Two Years’ College Course. — This 
school is the original school in this line—over 7 years old — 
lessons thoroughly revised and in printed form. 

within the reach of all 

tion for the bar — Its methods are approved — Its 


Sprague Corres School of Law, Detroit, Mich. 

Dear Sir:—On the sixth of wy 1894, I studied my first lesson in Blackstone under your instruction. 

r course of instruction and on Dec. 13, 1895, I filed 

. 29, 1896, the examination began, which lasted for 
three hours, and was continued to Monday, March 2, 1896, when I had two hours more. 

The examination (which was very rigid) was conducted by a committee of four of the brightest and ablest 
attorneys of the Kansas City bar (one being a professor in a Law School) in open court and in the presence 
On March 4, 1896, the committee reported that I had passed. On March 7, 1896, Judge Dob- 
son gave me a certificate which admits me to practise law in the several courts of Missouri. 
I stood the fire of the examination for five hours, and I had only been studying for about nineteen months. 

I write this, thinking that you are more or less interested in the success of your Students. I am willing to, 
and will take great pleasure in recommending your school to all young men who are unable to attend a regular 

5 thank you for what you have done for me. : 
will reap the success that it deserves, I remain as ever, Yours very truly, BENJAMIN CANNON 

Also, as an indication that distance makes no difference, we cite the case of EVAN W. ESTEP of 
over 9,000 miles from Detroit, who has finished the two years’ course and 

“I am happy to say that! am satisfied with your treatment in every way.” 


We send free upon request a handsome Catalogue of particulars and a book filled 
's gathered from every part of the country and numbering nearly 500. 


THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW, 
No. 77 Telephone Building, - - - - DETROIT, MICH. 


We offer to Lawyers unsurpassed facilities 
Men and women in all walks of life — busy men and women — are doing the work successfully. 


See our Testimonials as Evidence. Here is a Sample: 


ge you should Study under the direction 


Tuition 
It fits Students for examina- 


instructors competent. It is the largest 
Correspondence School in profes- 
sional lines in the World — Gradu- 
ates in every State and Territory and 
in Foreign Countries—Hundreds of 
Students admitted to the bar and 
practising successfully—One thou 
sand autograph testimonials on file 
Has the friendly support of the 
regular law schools and leading 
law educators. Its Course includes 
Daily Lessons, Answers, Questions, 
Examinations, Reviews and Illus- 
trative Cases. No sluggard can 
do the work, but any ambitious 
man or woman of average intelli- 
gence can. 


A New Class Starts the 
First of Every Month. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 16, 1896. 


So you see that 


Hoping your School 
OWARD 
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CLOSE & CONE, 





126 State St., 


THE ONLY 
Practical Camera 


$500. 


It does the work of 
other Cameras costing 
two aid three times 
as much, and a child 
can operate it. 

Size of Camera 4°, X 
4% x6inches. Can be 
loaded and unloaded 
in daylight. 

Itis the only Camera 
using the new Quad- 
ruplex Plate Holder 


- 
. EVERY. 


“QUAD” 


Is Fully Guaranteed 


° 


Ask your Dealer 
for it, or send us 
two 1-cent stamps 
for illustrated cata- 








logue and sample 
of work. 
Chicago, II!. 
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should use Ayer’s. 
you take it to cure disease ; 





That is why you should use Ayer’s: 
quickly and cheaply—and it cures to stay. 


If there is amy reason why you should use 
any sarsaparilla, there is every reason why you 
When you take sarsaparilla 
you want to be cured 
as quickly as possible and as cheaply as possible. 


it cures 
Many 












THE YOUTH'S 


COMPANION. 







people write us: 


of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla than three of any other 


‘*T would sooner have one bottle 


*‘one bottle of 


kind.”?’ A druggist writes that 
Ayer’s will give more benefit than six of any other 
kind.’’ If one bottle of Ayer’s will do the work 
of three it must have the strength of three at the 
cost of one. There’s the point in a nutshell. It 
pays every way to use 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
















Insist upon having WINCHESTER make: 
do not accept a substitute 


10 Consecutive Shots 








with the Winchester 22-Short Cartridges. 
Distance roo feet. Target Full Size. 


Winchester Goods 


For Hunting, Target and 
Protection. -- + + 
REPEATING RIFLES, SINGLE-SHOT RIFLES, REPEAT- 


ING SHOTGUNS AND HIGHEST GRADE 
AMMUNITION. 






“SEARCH-LIGH 


- NEW FOR 1896 .. 


For Bicycles, Carriages, Boats, Lawns, Etc. 


The MOST PERFECT LANTERN and INTENSE LIGHT that can be 
found is the new 1896 Model *‘ Search-Light.’’ It is Ornamental, 
Practical and Durable. Nickel-Plated and Finely Finished . . . 


RIGID BRACKET, fastens to Bicycle head | REFLECTING SURFACES, highly polished 


or fork, absolutely preventing jarring out. 


PACKED RESERVOIR, admits of the burn- | POWERFUL LENS, lights up the darkest road 


ing of either kerosene or naphtha. 


No other Lantern has or can have all the above points. (Patented.) 


If your Dealer hasn’t them, send to us. 


and protected from blackening or tarnishing. 
for 40 ft., is superior to any other Lantern. 


Price $5.00, delivered Free. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR No. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY, 


56. 


Bridgeport, Conn., 


Send your name and address on a Postal Card, and we 


or 19 Murray Street, N. Y, 85-87 Pearl Street, Boston, 


17 No. 7th Street, Phila. 


will send you our 128-page Illustrated Catalogue Free 





Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 


WINCHESTER AVE., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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A Complete Outfit 
Comprises a... 


‘Rome’ 


TEAKETTLE, TEA 
AND COFFEE POT. 


Handles are Wood-Enameled 
Always Cold. 


es ROME” TEAKETTLE is copper, 
nickel-plated outside, with pure tin lining 
inside. 
TEA AND COFFEE POTS are adapted 
for use on both stove and table. Nickel- 
plated. Handsome. 
B “ROME” on the Spout of every Tea- 
e- kettle—‘* ROME" on Bottom of every Tea 
and Coffee Pot. 
“ ROME" kettles and pots cost no more 
than others. Are the only safe ones. Ask 
your dealer for the ‘‘ ROME.” 


+++ SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS AND PRICES... 
ROME MANUFACTURING COMPANY, - ROME, NEW YORK. 
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White Mountain, ».'; 
Freezer. hy 


prepared and at half 
the confectioner’s price 
when you use an Im- 





ey Try wa 4 


(atiolene 


. For Shortening 


te, », and Fr nd Trying 



















Genuine Cottolene is sold everywhere with trade-marks— 
“‘Cottolene’’ and steer’s head in cotton-plant wreath—on every pail. 
Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago, St. Louis, 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, New Orle: ans, Montreal. 


Don’t Wear 
a Corset 


when you ride, play tennis, or attend 
gymnasium. Be sure to wear style No. 
296 FERRIS’ Bicycle Corset Waist ; 
every physician will recommend it. 
Permits full expansion of the lungs. 
Beautiful shape, stiff bust, graceful, 
comfortable—elastic sides—supports 
skirts and stockings. 
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Most Economical. 


proved White Mountain 





reezer. 


In about Four Min- 


utes the finest Ice Cream can be 







Quickest. frozen with it. Every family can 
afford this delicious dish at home 
Best. whenever desired. ‘‘ Frozen Dainties ’’ 


gives Fifty choice recipes — we will send it 
free to any address. 
% WuitTe MounTAIN FREEZER Co., Nashua, N.H. 




















FERRIS’ 


Bicycle Corset Waist. 


Ask for style No. 296 at your merchant’s, or send 
$1.00 and get them by mail from the makers. 


FERRIS’ BROS., 
341 Broadway, New York. 
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Tus WY SEND 
} LITTLE FOR OUR 
GIRL WAS mT i 
RAISED ON 
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2) MELLINS FOOD F (‘ 
AND LIVES IN AND FEDING. 
| GREENEVILLE. TENN. oF INFANTS” 
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A MELLIN’S FOOD GInL 


DOLIBER~GOODALE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 




















